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~IS YOUR SOIL STAYING AT HOME? 

















“OUR CREEKS AND RIVERS RUN RED WITH THE BLOOD OF OUR BUTCHERED ACRES” 








HE above picture is not pretty, and it is particularly unsightly to 
the progressive farmer who has come to see that only over rich 


land lies the road to prosperity. But 
the scene is a real one—one that is too 
common in the South, and one that we 
must learn to abhor if we are ever to 
make any profits farming. 

In season and out The Progressive 
Farmer has preached the exceeding im- 
portance of rich land; and, in season and 
out, we shall continue to stress its exceed- 
ing importance. Annually the South 
spends perhaps seventy-five million dol- 
lars for commercial fertilizers. But, re- 
gardless of the amount of commercial fer- 
tilizers used, regardless of the amount of 
manure appliedand the green crops plowed 
under, regardless of all we may do, we 
shall always be poor so long as we allow 
the rains to rush over our rolling lands, 
stripping the best soil away, leaving only 
the rocky, sterile skeleton of the fat soil 
Nature gave us. 

How these losses may be avoided we 
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worthy of the name should be jealous of | 
his soil fertility, and careful to see that | 
the least possible amount of it is going | 
away to muddy our creeks and rivers and | 
to leave behind a poor farm and a poorer | 
farmer. European countries, particularly | 
Germany and England, have so conserved 

their soil fertility that on lands that have 

been in cultivation a thousand years they | 
are making double the amount of grain per | 
acre that is being grown on the com- ; 
paratively fresh lands of the United 

States. Soil conservation, perhaps forced | 
by stern necessity, has been carefully | 
looked to. It may be that we will 

require a similar motive to impel us 

to do the same thing; but the wise 

farmer, the man who wishes to make 

a good living and a little surplus and 

leave a fertile farm to his children, 

will look to the problem of soil fer- | 
tility NOW. 


have discussed repeatedly, and the subject will be further dwelt upon | 
in future issues. One point we wish to make‘here is that any farmer | 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








WHEN AND HOW SHOULD COT- 
TON AND CORN BE LAID BY? 


If Done in the Right Way, Cultivation 
May Well Be Kept Up Until the 
Fruiting Season is Over 


EGARDING even so simple a mat- 

ter as when should the cultivation 
of cotton and corn be stopped, there 
will be considerable difference of 
opinion. 

The principal purposes supposed to 
be served by cultivation are the keep- 
ing down of weeds and the saving of 
moisture for the use of the growing 
crop by preventing its evaporation 
from the surface of the soil. These 
constitute the essential purposes of 
cultivation and are supposed to favor 
the increased growth and production 
of the crop. 

If those were the only effects of 
cultivating a crop, there could be lit- 
tle difference of opinion as to when 
a crop should be laid-by. The answer 
would plainly be, when the crop has 
completed its growth. 

But there are other considerations: 
The cost of a cultivation, late in the 
growth of a crop, might easily be 
more than the value of the increased 
crop because of said cultivation. 
Again, since the cultivation may be 
given in such a way as to produce 
positive injury, the crop should be 
laid-by before such a cultivation is 
given. 

The writer is quite certain that he 
has seen corn and cotton given a cul- 
tivation that should never have been 
given. In short, a cultivation that 
cuts too many roots when corn is 
setting its ears, or when in bloom, or 
at any other time during the latter 
part of its growth, may easily be a 
positive damage instead of a benefit. 
A cultivation might also cut enough 
cotton roots, or possibly might break 
enough limbs, to render it an injury 
instead of a benefit. The early laying 
by of the cotton and corn crops was 
not an unmixed evil so long as the 
turning plow was used with which to 
lay the crops by. Nor is the early 
laying-by of a crop to be entirely 
discouraged, if the late cultivations 
break so many roots that the plants 
suffer more for lack of moisture than 
they would if a few weeds were al- 
lowed to grow and the crust on the 
surface was not broken. 

If, however, cultivation of the right 
sort is given it should be kept up un- 
til the plants have nearly completed 
their development, or as near to that 
time as the increase in crop will pay 
for the cost of the cultivation. 

It is safe to state that our crops 
are generally laid-by earlier than is 
best and most profitable, provided the 
late cultivations are given in a proper 
manner. The common belief that cul- 
tivating a crop too late in the period 
of its growth is often injurious is al- 
most certainly due to the fact that 
these late cultivations have not been 
of the right sort. 

It is, therefore, apparent that 
“when” and “how” the crop is laid-by 
have a very direct and intimate re- 
lationship. In the first place, let us 
lay down a rule that the crop should 
be laid-by with the ground as nearly 
level as practicable and with an im- 
plement that does not run deep 
enough to largely injure the root sys- 
tem. Judging from the methods prac- 
ticed, this rule will not be accepted 
by the average farmer. A large num- 
ber of farmers do not lay-by the 
crops with the surface of the ground 
anywhere near level, and a smaller 
number,-but still a very considerable 


number, lay-by with implements that 
run deep enough to play havoc with 
the root system of the plants. 

It seems necessary, in order to as- 
sure a stand of early-planted cotton, 
especially on lands not well or per- 
fectly drained, to plant on at least 
a slight bed, and we know of no sys- 
tem of cultivation which will enable 
one to lay a crop by on the level that 
is planted on a bed. In fact, any 
system of cultivation tends to make 
the bed higher instead of lower and, 
therefore, crops are not going to be, 
and can’t be, laid-by on the level so 
long as they are planted on raised 
beds. Our rule, then, is to lay-by the 
crop as nearly level as practicable. 

We think it just as certain that an 
early-planted crop comes up better 
and grows off more rapidly if planted 
on a bed, so long as it has sufficient 
moisture, as it is that one year with 
another the crops will do better the 
latter part of the season if cultivated 
level. But the two practices are an- 
tagonistic, because when you plant a 
crop above the level you cannot 
bring it down by any system of culti- 
vation; hence, we would compromise 
the proposition and plant on as low 
a bed as-practicable and then culti- 
vate and lay-by as nearly levei as 
possible under the conditions. 

We think that as a general rule it 
will pay to cultivate a crop until the 
fruiting season is completed, if there 
is serious danger of it suffering from 
a lack of moisture; but that these 
late cultivations should be shallow 
and the surface of the ground should 
be left as nearly level as the method 
of planting will permit. If the crops 
are not laid-by in this way there is 
much to be said in favor of laying by 
early. It saves a lot of hard work in 
hot weather and often saves the crop 
from destruction. While this is true, 
it is not an argument for laying-by 
early; but one against laying-by in 
the wrong way. 





Feed for a Young Colt 


READER says he has a colt two 

months old, the mother of which 
does not give sufficient milk for its 
proper nourishment, and asks advice 
as to the feeding of the colt. 

A colt two months old will eat con- 
siderable grain and hay, and this may 
be sufficient for it with the milk the 
mother may be made to give. Or the 
mother’s milk may be supplemented 
with cow’s milk. 

The only care necessary in feeding 
the cow’s milk, either skimmed or 
whole, is to start with a small amount 
—not over a teacupful—and slowly 
and gradually increase the amount up 
to two to four quarts a day. Even 
though a very small amount is given 
at first, it will probably be best to 
feed about four times a day and then 
gradually reduce to two feeds a day. 
The milk should be fed warm, to 
start with at least, and should always 
be sweet and clean. Dirty vessels, or 
those in which the remains of the 
previous feed have soured, should be 
avoided. 

By a judicious use of grain and a 
little extra attention to the mare it 
is quite possible to get along without 
feeding cow’s milk to a colt of this 
age and such will lessen the trouble 
very greatly. 

By the use of certain feeds in liber- 
al quantity it may be possible to con- 
siderably increase the mare’s flow of 
milk. For this purpose green feed and 
such as oats, wheat bran and cotton- 
seed meal are useful. We suggest a 
mixture of three parts each of corn, 
oats and wheat bran and one part of 


cottonseed meal, given in three feeds 
a day, and as much as the mare will 
sat up readily. For the colt we sug- 
gest some good grass hay, that is 
bright and clean. If this is not avail- 
able, any good legume hay will do, 
and if neither can be had, fresh green 
feed twice a day will be all right. 
The colt should also have as much as 
it will eat up clean three times a day 
of the grain mixture suggested for 
the mare, except that we would leave 
out the cottonseed meal until the colt 
ceases to get any milk, either from 
its mother, or cow’s milk. 





Rations for Dairy Cows on Pasture 


READER wishes to know “the 

comparative feeding value of 
rice bran at $22 a ton and wheat 
bran at $31 a ton for dairy cows on 
pasture and reeeiving a little cotton- 
seed hulls and about two pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day. Also if rice 
bran, made into a slop with equal 
parts of shorts, ground oats and 
ground corn, is desirable for feeding 
hogs. The following shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of the 
feeds mentioned: 
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With dairy cows on pasture it is 
extremely doubtful if it will pay to 
feed wheat bran at $31 a ton. In fact, 
it is probable that cottonseed meal, 
up to four or five pounds a day, is 
about the only available feed that can 
be used profitably. If, however, re- 
sults show that some other feed is 
necessary, then we would prefer to 
try rice bran at $22 a ton than wheat 
bran at $31; for cottonseed meal will 
supply the protein needed and rice 
bran is about as high in digestible 
carbohydrates as the wheat bran. 
The best way to solve the problem is 
to try these feeds and note the ef- 
fect on production. Our guess is, 
there will not be much profit in eith- 
er wheat bran or rice bran at the 
prices named, with good pasture and 
cottonseed meal already being used. 
If, however, either pays we would 
expect it to be the rice bran, because 
of the much lower price. 

If rice bran is to be used in the 
hog ration it can only take the place 
of the corn. It is not as rich in diges- 
tible carbohydrates; may add to the 
bulkiness of the ration too much, 
since ground oats already being used 
are rather bulky because of the 
hulls, and rice bran is not liked by 
hogs as well as corn; but owing to 
its low price, compared with the cur- 
rent price of corn, we would try it 
as a substitute for the corn, mixed 
with the wheat shorts and ground 
oats. If the hogs eat or relish the 
mixture as well with rice bran sub- 
stituted for corn,;-we feel quite cer- 
tain it will prove a cheaper ration. 


Ideas By the Way 

OR several years I have urged an 

earlier application of nitrate of 
soda to corn and cotton than is cus- 
tomary. I have done this because 
both “theory” and observation of 
practice has convinced me that an 
earlier application than is common 
gives the best results. 

If nitrogen is especially needed to 
build up the stalk, and a good stalk 
is necessary to a good crop, no fur- 
ther argument is necessary in favor 
of the moderately gearly application 
of nitrate of soda to such crops as 
corn and cotton. It is simply another 
illustration of the fact that correct 
theory is good practice, and that they 
are one and the same thing. In last 





week’s paper Professor Duggar testis 
fies to the advantages of the. early, 
application of the nitrate, based on a 
large experience and observation. 

* * 


A reader wishes to know why hay! 
would not be a good money crop,| 
He is just starting farming and is| 
buying hay this year at $23 a tom | 
Why isn’t haya good “money” crop ?)| 
I give it up. ‘The Agricultural Des 
partment statistics show we produc@| 
more hay per acre than the hay-sell«! 
ing States, and we can produce two 
crops a year while they produce one, 
The Southern hay grower, until his 
section produces more than enough 
to supply the local demand, can gef€ 
the following for his hay: 

(1) The price received by the grow 
er in lowa or Illinois; 

(2) The freight charges received by, 
the railroads; | 

(3) The commissions 
the dealers. 

Why, indeed, isn’t hay a good mona! 
ey crop in the South? 

* Ok Ox 
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The man who harvests his corft 
crop by removing the entire plants— 
either for silage or stover—should 
disk this corn land a few times and 
then sow crimson clover and roll 
with a corrugated roller. We know 
one man who did that very thing last 
September on one and one-half acres} 
and he declares that 50 such acres} 
would have been worth $2,000 to him 
last winter and spring. Furthermore, 
he says he is willing to sow 50 acres} 
to get five acres as good as this ong 
and one-half acres were last March 
and April. 

* OK Ok 

If you want to be- sure of a good 
rape patch this fall to furnish green 
feed for the hogs and chickens after 
frost sears other vegetation, apply a 
good coat of stable manure to a piece 
of fertile land and break in June or 
July. Disk this land at once and then 
harrow once every two weeks until 
the latter part of August in the north 
ern part of the Cotton Belt, or the 
first half of September in the middle 
of the belt and sow rape at the rate of 
five or six pounds of seed per acre, 
and you will not fail to get a stand 
on account of the dry weather. Twa 
crops of rape can be grown each yeas, 
on the same land, and still give the 
land this preparation for the fall crops 

* cd * 

The man who fails to get a good 
stand of soy beans should be asham-~ 
ed to lay the blame on the seed, for 
it is so easy to test the seed that no 
one deserves any pity when he plants! 
seeds that will not grow. Moreover, 
if he has tested the seed and knows 
they are good and still fails to get 
a stand he may feel certain that the 
fault was‘in the method of planting 
or the condition of the seed-bed, and 
knowing this he is less likely to fail 
to get a stand the next time he plants, 

No crop rotation alone, nor live< 
stock growing alone, nor both com- 
bined will permanently maintain soil 
fertility; but both are necessary to 
to the most economical handling of 
the problem of building up and mains 
taining productive lands. Crop rota- 
tion is a basic or essential part of a 
good cropping system, and livestock 
are essential to the most economical 
handling of the legumes which we 
must grow to build up~-our lands. 
Livestock are also essential to the 
most economical and profitable use 
of our corn stover, which should be 
put into a silo instead of being left 
in the field to rot or to be burned 
the following spring. And we need 
livestock to get the full value of our 
cottonseed meal, which we now send 
out of the South to enrich other seca 
tions or obtain only about half itg 
value by putting it imto the soil dia, 
rect as a fertilizer. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW. F. MASSEY 








The Garden In June 


f ite many people are very enthus- 
iastic gardeners in the spring, 
but their enthusiasm wanes as the 
heat of summer comes on, and the 
garden runs up in crab grass and 
weeds, and the cornstalks from 
which the early roasting ears have 
been gathered stand and occupy the 
ground after they should have been 
pulled up. I say pulled up, for I 
never want to bother with corn 
stumps in the garden. 

a ee 


As soon as the corn is too old for 
the table get it clean out of the 
ground, and prepare the soil for 
other crops. What can we pfant in 
June as a succession to earlier crops? 
The earliest snap beans and the En- 
glish peas are about over. I do not 
clean these off the land, but chop 
them in my. garden and spade them 
under for humus, for we cannot in 
garden or field have too much of this 
vegetable decay. And this is espec- 
ially true on sandy soil such as I 
have, for the vegetable decay disap- 
pears faster in sandy soil than in 
clay. 

i eo 

While the early tomatoes that were 
started under glass are just now in 
their prime, we find in the South 
that these will play out and get very 
inferior later in the season, and it is 
necessary to have later plants com- 
ing on to give us good tomatoes till 
frost. To supply these I sow seed 
about the last of April on a border 
in the garden, and these give me nice 
plants for setting in June, and by the 
time the early plants are getting poor 
these will be coming in and will carry 
the tomato season through till frost. 
As I write this May 25 my late plants 
are only a couple of inches high, but 
they will now grow fast and will be 
ready to set before the middle of 
June. 

~ s * 

Where I live I sow the seed of sal- 
sify and parsnips in June. In North 
Carolina and southward these can be 
sown as late as July. The Northern 
books and catalogs advise the 
planting of these among the earliest 
things in the spring, but I found in 
North Carolina that salsify seed 
sown in early spring would often run 
to seed about midsummer and the 
roots would be spoiled. These hardy 
plants make their best growth in the 
fall and early winter, and in fact last 
winter my salsify kept growing till 
the cold came in February. 

x # & 


The middle of June is also a good 
time to sow carrots for table use. I 
sow the Half-long Danvers, and leave 
them like the parsnips and salsify 
in the rows, where they grew all win- 
ter; for while the frost will cut most 
of the top they seem to get sweeter 
for the freezing, and we can pull 
them at any time when the soil is not 
frozen, and down here near the sea 
that is most of the time in winter. 

xs < 

If leeks were sown, as they should 
be, in the earliest spring, they will be 
ready to transplant by the last of 
June to their permanent quarters. 
I nip the roots and tops slightly and 
set the plants in open furrows 15 
inches apart in the rows. Then as 
they grow the soil is worked to them 
and finally hilled a little so that we 
get long white shanks. These too 
stay all winter where they grew, and 
they take the place of green onions 
till the earliest onions come in in late 
February. 

+ S % 

Young plants of celery should be 
transplanted to beds where they can 
have the shelter of cheese cloth as 
shade. This is to get them strong 
and to have a mass of fibrous roots 
for transplanting in late August. In 





August I will give my plan for grow- 
ing the crop. What is now needed 
is to get good plants. If they grow 
up tall, shear the tops slightly. 

ee re 

Plant succession crops of snap 
beans. My family is small and my 
rule is to plant only one row at a 
time about 40 feet. tong, and as soon 
as that row is well up and taking on 
its true leaves, I plant another row 
and keep this up till late August so 
as to have a good lot of beans in the 
late fall to put down in brine for the 
winter. On a trellis of chicken wire 
netting I grow Berger’s Greenpod 
pole bean. This makes as good snaps 
and the dry beans are as good as the 
Navy beans. It is an improvement 
on the old corn field or Caseknife 
bean and bears all summer through. 

8 &. 

When the ofiions are ripe, pull 
them and let lie in the sun till even- 
ing, and then spread them out in a 
hot loft, with the tops on, to cure, and 
after bulbs and tops are well dried 
store them in a dark and cool place 
with the tops left on till wanted for 


We are now thinning out the chard 
and using the thinning for greens, and 
no one could tell them from spinach. 
The other plants are left six inches 
apart in the row, and as they grow 
large we pull the leaves like we do 
rhubarb, and cook the long leaf 
stalks like asparagus, and they make 
a fine dish, and the pulling is kept up 
all summer and fall. 

* * * 


Beets for winter use should be 
sown about the middle of June. A 
good strain of the blood turnip beet 
is as good as any. 

ee, Aa 

Keep the garden absolutely clean 
and hard at work all the time and 
you will have less trouble from cut 
worms in the spring, for they breed 
in the weeds. 





Melon Insects 
WOULD like to have all the in- 


formation you can give in regard 
to insects that attack cantaloupes and 
the diseases that they are liable to.” 

The first insect that is liable to ate 
tack melons and cucumbers is the 
striped beetle, Diabrotica vittata. 
These attack the plants just as they 
come through the soil. Keeping the 
young plants covered with dust, such 
as tobacco dust, air-slaked lime, or 
bone flour will usually prevent the 





A REGULAR 


DRY SPELL 





SO“ Uncle Bye to Judson Nye, 

“Well, old top, it is sure some dry. 
Oats aren't more than a half-inch high 
When you goin’ a get your corn laid-by?” 


“Talk about dry,” said neighbor Nye, 

“Why I've scorched my eye like an 
oyster fry, . 

Peeling that orb at the red-hot sky 

Watching for the clouds, but they don’t 
drift by. 

Here it is close to the Fo’t Jul 

Can you “lay- by corn when it aint knee 

gh?” 


“Corn’s awful backward sure this year; 

Don’t look like it could make an ear, 

The Lord, he’s watching each green 
young spear, 

And my corn’s just as good as the rest 
‘round here; 

It’s clean as the floor of @ barn, darn 
near, 

The growth is slow; I admit that’s 80; 

But in nary a row does the least weed 
show; 

It’s so plum darn dry that the weeds 
can’t grow!’ 


Uncle Bye said: “If you’re asking me, 

I swan, I swear, that I never did see 

Such a long dry spell; and so hot, too, 
Gee! 





But ‘twas just like this in '93: 

It cut off raining away in May; 

Had to use scissors to cut the hay; 

Some of it, short as a goslin’s fuzz, 

We lathered and shaved like a barber 
does; 

Corn rolled up like a cigaret; 

A chap could have smoked the stuff I bet. 

I tell you what, if you b’lieve my words 

Little chicks grew up to full-sized birds, 

Summer born calves, they were five feet 


‘tal 
And had never yet seen one rain drop 
all 


“Hay was twenty-five dollars 2 ton, 

Cash couldn’t get it, cause there wasn’t 
none, 

Yet here is the fact that seems so queer, 

That was @ scandalous big peach year; 

They grew everywhere that the eye could 


see 
On any bush claiming to be a tree; 
You could drive right along beside the 


road 
And shake them oft by the wagon load. 
Though it’s dry and hot, I tell you what: 
Peaches can stand a terrible lot; 
If it rains this year some time ‘fore fall 
There'll be peaches to throw at the birds, 

that’s all.” 

—Kansas City Star. 








sale or use. Any dark outbuilding 
will do to keep onions in. What is 
needed is to avoid light and heat, and 
a few degrees of frost will do no 
harm. 

x #. * 

The onion seed sown thickly in 
April for sets will ripen about the 
last of June, and these too I cure 
with the tops on, and do not clean 
them off till I want to replant the 
sets in September. The only sets I 
grow from seed are the Norfolk 
Queen onion, the earliest onion for 
green onions. Then I plant Yellow 
Potato onion sets at the same time 
in September, and these are now 
coming in in succession to the Queen, 
which have all been used up. 

ss 


Succession crops of sugar corn, 
either Country Gentleman or Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen, are planted till the 
first of August, which is about as 
late as we can make sure of getting 
the ears before frost. 

x * 


IT plant succession crops of cab- 
bages from the last of May till Au- 
gust. Plant the seed in the hills, and 
thin out to a single plant. I find this 
better than midsummer transplant- 
ing, and the seed planted in August 
will make heads in November and 
December. 

x * * 

Seed of Brussely.sprouts should be 
planted in June in the same way. I 
have tried to grow these early, but 
the hot sun will always destroy them, 
and the little heads are not good for 
the table till touched by frost. 


beetles doing much damage. After 
the plants make the rough leaf they 
are usually safe. In the South the 
most destructive insect on melons is 
the pickle worm, which bores into the 
young melons and ruins them. This 


insect must be attacked with arsenate . 


of lead. As the plants in some sec- 
tions are liable to be attacked by 
mildew and leaf blight, it is well to 
use the poison in connection with 
Bordeaux mixture,—two pounds of 
the lead arsenate in 50 gallons of 
the Bordeaux mixture. This will be 
a preventive of blight and an insecti- 
cide as well. Spray as soon as the 
fruit begins to set and every 10 days 
till the melons are nearly grown. 





Crimson Clover 


HIS is from western North Caro- 

lina: “My red clover is a failure 
owing to drouth, and I am up against 
it for winter feed. I have a field of 
crimson clover now in full bloom, 
which I expected to leave on the land, 
and turn under in the fall for silage 
next year. Will I get more benefit to 
the land by turning it under green, 
or waiting and turning it under next 
winter. Had thought of turning it 
now and planting peas for winter 
feed. Is there a better crop?” 


Why should you wish to lose time 
by letting the crimson clover stand 
till next winter? It will soon be dead 
and then the remainder of the sum- 
mer you would have only weeds and 
grass. You can turn the clover and 
harrow in a good dressing of acid 
phosphate and sow peas and make a 
good crop of hay, and then sow crim- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


son clover again to turn under next 
spring for your silage corn. Earlier 
you could have’made hay of the clo- 
ver before sowing the peas. A mix- 
ture of Whippoorwill peas and Ito 
San soy beans, half a bushel of each 
an acre, will make you a good hay 
crop. 





Bermuda Onions 


AM a Northern newcomer and 

would like to be informed how to 
make Bermuda onfon sets?” 

I have never grown Bermuda on- 
ions from sets, and do not think that 
it is ever done. But I have grown 
them finely direct from the seed sown 
as early as practicable in spring. In 
Florida, where you are, I would sup- 
pose that early January will be a 
good time to sow the seed. I have 
sown them at Raleigh, N. C., in Feb- 
ruary and made a good crop. In fact, 
for ripe onions I never use sets, ex- 
cept of the potato onion, which 
makes no seed. I plant the offsets of 
these in September, but grow all oth- 
er ripe ones from seed direct. 





Sweet Williams 


LEASE tell me how to combat a 
root disease that is spoiling the 
finest Sweet Williams I ever saw.” 

I would not try to fight it, but 
would get seed and plant them, and 
transplant them in the fall to the 
place where they are wanted to bloom 
next year. It is far better to grow 
some new plants from seed every 
year than to keep an old bed. The 
variety of Sweet Williams called Hol- 
born Glory will give you very fine 
flowers, and there is a variety of 
crimson color, the Everblooming Hy- 
brid, which blooms the first year 
from seed planted early in spring. 





Nitrate of Soda 


WANT to have some nitrate of 

soda analyzed. Where shall I send 
it and how much?” ; 

You would have to pay a commer- 
cial chemist to make the analysis for 
you, and he would charge you well, 
of course. Your experiment station 
would hardly do it, for nitrate of 
soda is pretty uniform at about 15 
per cent nitrogen. Some commercial 
chemist would make the analysis, and 
would doubtless report to you that it 
had about 15 per cent nitrogen, and 
would probably charge you $15 to $20. 





Lime In Corn 


ILL it injure corn to spread lime 

on the land at the last working 
and cultivate it in? I have a piece of 
black fertile land that grows fine 
corn, but I cannot get crimson clover 
to grow well on it. It grows until 
spring and gets about hand high and 
turns yellow, and I wish to lime the 
land in preparation for the clover.” 

It cannot do any harm to the corn 
to spread lime among it just ahead of 
the last cultivation, and doubtless 
your black soil is acid and the lime 
will put it in better condition to 
make the clover. 





Buffalo Clover 


EVERAL correspondents have sent 
me specimens of clover with large 
brown heads, and want to know what 
it is. It is Trifolium reflexum, known 
as Buffalo clover. It is a native an- 
nual plant of the South, starting in 
the fall and maturing in the spring. 
The seed are not in commerce, so far 
as I know. 





Yellow Alfalfa 


HAT is the best top dressing for 
alfalfa that is turning yellow?” 
The mowing machine at once. Al- 
ways cut off at once alfalfa that is 
turning yellow if you want to save it. 
Then you can give it a top dressing 
of Thomas phosphate, 400 pounds an 
acre. 
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SOY BEANS, AN IMPORTANT CROP FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 





A Great Crop to Plant After Oats or Wheat; Preparation, Fertil- 
izing, Cultivation; Harvesting the Hay and Saving Seed; Feed- 


ing Value 





By C. B. Williams, N. C. Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


successfully grown in many sec- 

tions of the Southern States for 
a good many years, both as a forage 
crop and for soil improvement, yet 
its culture at the present time is not 
nearly as widespread as the import- 
ance of the crop would deserve. Mil- 
lions of acres of land in the South 
will this year lie idle after small 
grains are removed or go into crops 
that will not pay, or will only pay a 
meager balance above the cost of pro- 
duction. These lands could, in most 
cases, be made to produce good crops 
of soy beans if the soil were properly 
prepared and the crop given intelli- 
gent cultivation and fertilization. 

If our Southern farms are to con- 
tinue to produce, or those that have 
been run down by the too prevalent 
mining system of farming to an un- 
profitable degree of productivity are 
to be brought up to a profitable stage 
of: production, we must, as farmers 
generally, devote more attention to 
crop rotations in which soil-improv- 
ing crops like soy beans are brought 
more frequently into the rotation 
with our main money crops. In the 
South one of the greatest needs of 
most of the soils is humus or organic 
matter to make them better suited 
for crop growth. To supply this ma- 
terial most economically, such legum- 
inous crops as soy beans, cowpeas, 
clovers, etc., will have to be grown 
more generally. The legumes that 
should be used in any particular case 
should be governed largely by the 
location, soil, and the kind of farm- 
ing the person is engaged in. 


AN LTHOUGH this legume has been 


Soy Beans or Cowpeas? 


E HAVE found that the soy bean 

is generally a better yielder and 
a more certain crop for hay and for 
seed than the cowpea, not only on the 
well drained soils and those in need 
of better drainage of the Coastal 
Plain section, but also on the upland 
and valley soils of the mountains. On 
most of the dark.acid soils of the 
East the soy bean will thrive, while 
efforts at the growth of the cowpea 
on such soils meet with failure or 
with poor results at best. For 
mountain conditions the soy bean is 
much better suited generally than is 
the cowpea, because the former will 
grow much better during the cool 
nights than will the latter. Soy beans, 
either young or old, will stand a light 
frost and keep on growing, but the 
least touch of cool frosty weather 
will nip the cowpea vines and stop 
their growth. For the reasons given 
above, soy beans may be sown earlier 
and harvested later than the cowpea 
in the mountains. When grown un- 
der average conditions all varieties 


of soy beans are upright in habit of 
growth, while many of the varieties 
of cowpeas are trailing in their 
growth. This characteristic of the 
soy bean fits it better for many con- 
ditions and needs than the cowpea. 


Varieties 


F MORE than 200 varieties .that 

have been introduced into this 
country from Japan, China and India, 
not more than a dozen are commonly 
grown. The chief characteristics of 
the different varieties are color, size 
and shape of seed and length of time 
required for maturity. They differ, 
however, more or less in habit of 
growth and in the hairiness of the 
different parts of the plant. Buckshot, 
Ogemaw, Amherst, Haberlandt, Wis- 
consin, Black, Ito San, Wilson and 
Morse are some of the earliest ma- 
turing varieties. They usually require 
70 to 90 days to mature from plant- 
ing. Myer, Mammoth, Acme, and 
Riceland are medium to late matur- 
ing varieties, requiring usually from 
100 to 138 days. The earlier the plant- 
ing of any variety the longer time re- 
quired for maturing, and vice versa 
within limits. We have found some 
of the best yielders of seed to be 
Mammoth Yellow, Hollybrook, Wil- 
son, Haberlandt, Jet, Kingston, and 
Guelph; and of hay, Mammoth Yel- 
low, Morse, Haberlandt, Myer and 
Amherst. In the South the Mammoth 
is more largely grown than all other 
varieties combined. In the Northern 
States and the more elevated por- 
tions of the South, the early maturing 
varieties give best results, as the 
later maturing varieties will not gen- 
erally mature. With soy beans, it 
generally requires from one to two, 
weeks for the ripening process to be 
completed after beginning. From 
bloom to first ripe is usually from 40 
to 60 days. 


Serious faults with many varieties 
for seed or hay production are that 
they ripen unevenly and the pods 
burst open when ripe and scatter the 
seed on the ground. 


Soils and Preparation 


LTHOUGH this crop will grow on 

a variety of soils, it does its best 
growth on melfow fertile loams and 
clays. It does fairly well on sandy 
soils, especially those containing lime. 
Swampy and peaty soils, after being 
drained and limed, usually produce 
well. The more fertile the soil the 
larger the development of the plant, 
while the yield of seed will usually 
be comparatively small; but on poor 
soils the production of forage will be 
relatively small and seed large. For 
their best development, soy beans re- 
quire a well drained soil, but are able 





to stand more wa- 
ter in the soil than 
either corn or cow- 
peas. They, too, 
are more resistant 
to drouth than ei- 
ther of these crops. 
Under no circum- 
stances, however, 
should the seed be 
sown on soil that 
is saturated with 
water for a great- 
er portion of the 
year, nor on clay 
or other soils that 
are inclined to 
bake. Soy beans 
will grow on soils 
too poor to grow 
clovers, but do not 
generally do as 
well as cowpeas on 
this class of soils. 
Thorough prepa- 
ration of the soil is 
essential for best 
results. The break- 
ing of the land 














should be deep and 
should be follow- 
ed by disking and 
harrowing. The 
seed-bed should be fairly compact un- 
derneath with the surface two or 
three inches loose and mellow. All 
clods should be crushed, and weeds 
and grass destroyed. 


Inoculation 


OY beans, like other legumes, are 

characterized by their ability to 
take free nitrogen from the air, if 
the soil is inoculated. This crop dif- 
fers, however, from most legumes in 
its ability to thrive on soils that are 
decidedly sour. In growing this crop 
on land for the first time, it will usu- 
ally pay to inoculate the soil by one 
of the methods previously mentioned 
for other legumes, using soil from 
an inoculated soy bean field or cul- 
tures suitable for soy beans. In the 
Southern States the bacteria suitable 
for inoculating this crop seem to be 
quite widely distributed. When soy 
beans are planted on uninoculated 
soil the second year it will usually be 
found that nodules are present on the 
roots in large numbers by natural in- 
oculation. 

In experiments at the Michigan 
Station, it was found that soy bean 
nodules contained 4.19 per cent of ni- 
trogen. The experiments also show- 
ed that nodule-bearing roots, without 
the nodules contained 1.01 per cent 
nitrogen in the dry matter, while 
those roots bearing no nodules con- 
tained 1.43 per cent nitrogen. The 
percentage of phosphoric acid and 
potash did not appear to be affected 
by inoculation. Almost 57 per cent 
more nitrogen was found in the stems 
and leaves of plants inoculated than 
those grown on uninoculated land. 
Ripened seed from inoculated plants 
contained 16 per cent more nitrogen 
than those produced on uninoculated 
soil. 


SOY BEAN ROOT, SHOWING NITROGEN-GATH- 


ERING NODULES 
Fertilization 


S THIS crop is able to gather its 

nitrogen largely from the atmos- 
phere, it will usually only be neces- 
sary to add 200 to 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre alone or mixed 
with 25 to 50 pounds of muriate of 
potash. In the case of soils well sup- 
plied with phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, these will not be required. On 
soils low in fertility, an application 
of stable manure will usually prove 
profitable. Soy beans sown on poor 
land. for the first time will require 
during the first year the use of 300 to 
400 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 
mixture analyzing about 8 to 10 per. 
cent available phosphoric acid, 3 to 4 
per cent potash, and 1 to 2 per cent 
nitrogen. 


Seeding and Cultivation 


OY beans may be seeded broadcast, 

with a drill, or be put in rows. 
Where sown for hay, soiling, or graz- 
ing, they should be broadcast or be 
put in with a grain drill at the rate 
of one to one and a half bushels per 
acre; but if.for seed they should be 
planted in rows 30 to 40 inches apart, 
putting about one-half bushel seed 
per acre and using a corn or bean 
planter, or corn drill, or grain drill, 
with all holes stopped except those 
required to give the desired distance 
between rows. The plants should 
average five to six inches apart in 
rows spaced 30 to 40 inches apart. In 
planting, the seed should be covered 
one to two inches deep with a planter 
that does not compact surface, as soy 
beans—especially if planted too deep 
—are more subject to failure than 
most other crops, due to the young 
plants failing to reach the surface if 
a crust is formed on the surface of 


(Concluded on page 19 this issue) 























CURING SOY BEAN HAY ON A SINGLE POLE 












SOY BEANS 


CURED AND READY FOR THE THRESHER 







































There’sa NEPONSET Roofing 
for Every Buildi 








What protection will your 
roof afford eight, ten or 
fifteen years from now? 

Most roofings look alike. Many aremade 


to sell. Afew to wear. If you let service 
—not salesmanship—sell you roofin: 
there’s but one chace—N PONSE 
ROOFING. i 

NEPONSET records like these: “‘One 
NEPONSET Roof ripped up after giving 8 
rs of the best kind of service and re- 
id asecond time”; “NEPONSET Paroid 
now giving its 16th year of excellent ser- 
vice’; “not a single leak in 13 years,” are 
due to just this—NEPONSET Roofing is 
“slowly made.” ‘This is why it is so slow 
to wear out. Dollar-for-dollar, 


NEPONSET 


PAROID ROOFING 


gives best, longest and safest service. 
Surely send for ROOF BOOK—Free. 
BIRD & SON (Est. 1795), 938 Neponset Street 
East Walpole, Mass. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


f Neponset Shingles, Wall 
sce ‘Sa ond Building Papers. 
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Special Introductory Offer 


—-ON= 


Old Oak Brand 
Rubber Roofing 


DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 
Less Than 5 Roll Lots Add 5c a Roll 














1 Ply Per Square or Roll 75c 
2 “ “ “ “ “ 92c 
Sa “ “ “ “ $1.12 


Includes Everything Necessary 
To Apply Same. 
Absolutely Waterproof 
and Very Durable 


Samples Free. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


Ordernow. This offer is 
for a short time only. 
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gaves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don't rut roads. Spoker 

don't loosen—wheels don't dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels, 
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REMINDERS FROM SUNNY HOMB 
FARM 


Avoid Heavy Summer Plowing— 
Making Hay Crops—Grass Mix- 
tures for Hay 


T IS during the dry spring season 

that the winter-plowed land gives 
every indication of having been prop- 
erly handled 
When one has had 
a few years’ expe- 
rience breaking 
hard dry land dur- 
ing the heated 
spell of early sum- 
mer he will come 
to think, as we do, 
that the time to 
do the necessary 
plowing is during 
the cool winter months when the 
land is in the most perfect condition 
to break economically. 

Our 50 acres of winter-plowed 
sod land intended for soy beans we 
put in excellent condition with the 
disk and Acme, while it would have 
been practically impossible to have 
plowed the land during the . long 
drouth in May. Fourteen years’ ac- 
tual experience has thoroughly con- 
vinced me that we cannot afford to 
plow land during the heated summer 
season. 





MR. FRENCH 


* * 


And the above is right in line with 
something I wanted to say concern- 
ing the quite common practice in the 
Piedmont section of plowing sod land 
during late summer for the fall 
I consider it a very ex- 
pensive practice and my experience 
is that as good or better crop of 
wheat can be made on soy bean, pea, 
or corn land rapidly and cheaply fit- 
ted with the disk harrow. This is 
the regular practice on our farm, and 
we produce as good grain crops as 
anyone. Then with the coming of 
cool weather and fall rains, start the 
plow turning the stiff soils that are 
to be planted in soy beans and corn 
the next spring. I said in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer many years ago that 
summer breaking of land in the 
South was about the most horse- 
killing job I knew of and I am of the 
same opinion still. 

* * * 

A number of friends have written 
asking concerning hay caps. We 
don’t use them, for we can make 
good hay without much cocking by 
use of the side delivery rake or hay 
tedder, to toss the hay up well. Caps 
may be bought ready made of the 
mail order houses, but I would pre- 
fer to buy the material and make at 
home. A square yard of eight-ounce 
duck makes a good cap. Then some 
method must be used to hold the 
caps securely on the cock. Short 
pieces of three-eighths rope are at- 
tached to the corners of caps and 
some use sharp iron pins about one 
foot in length attached to the end of 
the ropes; these to be pushed into 
the hay when the cap is pulled down 
tight. A method I like better, how- 
ever, is to compress a ball of cement 
around the end of each rope; (ball 
about as large as base ball) these 
hanging from each corner, hold the 
caps down close when the hay set- 
tles. 

x OK 

Grass meadows are graduaily com- 
ing into their own all over the hill 
section of our territory and many 
letters come to hand asking how to 
prepare the land, what seed to sow 
and how to sow it. An early pea 
stubble from which the peas have 
been removed by September 1 is ideal. 
Disk the land, then disk again, then 
use some harrow that will fine the 
top soil and compress it together. 
Have,a fine seed-bed by September 
15 if possible; then drill as much acid 


| phosphate as you can afford to buy, 


not less than 400 pounds per acre, 
anyway, and 600 pounds will pay bet- 
ter. Now sow eights quarts of timo- 
thy, four pounds of herdsgrass, and 
six pounds of sapling clover seed 





and cover with a weeder or very light 


the winter months. 


slant-tooth harrow. The following 
spring if the grass plants -show red 
when starting apply broadcast from 
75 pounds to 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre, sowing when the 
plants are dry. I can almost guar- 
antee ffom one and one-half to two 
and one-half tons of hay the first 
season by this method of seeding, 
and it is not uncommon for three 
tons to be harvested. The crop is 
made as quickly as a cotton crop and, 
too, makes its growth usually during 
It is, I believe, 
crop. 
* 
Don’t rush the binder 
grain fields too soon. It has been my 
observation that much more grain 
is wasted by shrinking—because of 
too early cutting, than is lost by shat- 
tering of over ripe grain. The best 
time is the right time, just as the 


plant has reached full maturity. 
x * 


our most profitable 
x x 


into the 


We always stack our grain then 
allow it to stand until it goes through 
the sweat. And it goes into the 
stacks very soon after cutting. With 
good drying weather we begin to 
stack within four or five days of the 
time we begin to cut. Our grain 
shocks are by this means got off our 
grass seeding quickly so the young 
grass is not injured. The grain is 
got into good sized stacks where hard 
storms will not effect it, the grain is 
of better quality because of having 
gone through the sweat ‘in the stacks, 
and less labor is required at thresh- 
ing time. 

* OX 

A lazy man has no business on a 
farm, and especially is he out of place 
in a wheat field. Shocking wheat is 
one of the jobs that needs to be welt 
done. More grain is wasted every 
year because of slovenly shocking 
than would pay for half the cost of 
harvesting the crop. Set two bundles 
down firmly with their tops leaning 
together just a little, then add a bun- 
dle on each end of the two first set, 
‘making four in a row, set one mid- 
way on each side of this row, fill in 
the four corners, break two bundlés 
out fan shape and cap with these 
and, if every bundle has been set 
firmly down—you will have a shock 
containing 12 bundles that will stand 
against any ordinary storm. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


WHAT CROPS SHALL WE PLANT 
AFTER SMALL GRAINS? 








Soil Improvement and Production of 
Forage Should Usually Be the Aims 


kas list from which choice may be 
made is a rather long one. In it 


‘dare the following: 


Cowpeas, numerous 
varieties; 

Soy beans; 

Peanuts; 

Beggarweed; 

Velvet beans; 

Yokohama beans; 

Cotton; 

Corn; 

Sorghum; 

Mixtures of corn 
with various legumes; 
and 

German millet. 


The question is 
determine the 





PROF. DUGGAR. to 
best of these crops for definite con- 
ditions. Cotton, as a rule, is not ad- 
visable on grain stubble, though pres- 
ent prices offer a temptation to plant 
it. The late date of planting renders 
it doubtful whether the yield will be 
large enough to pay for the greater 
expense of growing cotton under such 
unfavorabie conditions. Moreover, 
there is likely to be difficulty in get- 
ting a good stand of cotton in fields 
where a plowed-under stubble tends 


to dry out the soil, and especially 
so after the recent period of dry 
weather. Cotton differs from most 


of the other crops in the list in that 
one cannot postpone planting while 
waiting for rain to moisten the stub- 
ble land. 

Corn is usually first choice among 
the non-leguminous crops for grain 
stubble land. But the yield of corn 
planted on upland in June is usually 
small. It seems best as a general 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


rule to give preference, except per- 
haps on very rich areas afd on strong 
bottom land, to one of the legumes. 

However, a compromise plan of 
growing alternate rows of corn and 
cowpeas, etc., is a popular one. This 
serves to free the land of weeds and at 
the same time to add vegetable mat- 
ter and nitrogen. This mixture is an 
especially good one, where it is plan- 
ned to sow crimson clover or other 
soil-improving plants in September. 
Crimson clover succeeds, as a rule, 
after late corn, just as it does after 
cotton, while the mass of weeds and 
grass usually found in corn laid-by 
in June makes it difficult under these 
latter conditions to seed the clovers 
successfully in September. 

Among the legumes for growing 
after oats, Spanish peanuts make a 
good return where all conditions are 
favorable. But this plant is often out 
of the question because of the open, 
dry, and cloddy condition of stubble 
fields, which results in a poor stand. 
The peanut is one of the safest le- 
gumes to grow if there is usually any 
trouble on that field with cotton wilt, 
for the peanut is resistant to roote 
knot, a disease apt to be found in the 
same field where cotton wilt occurs. 
Other legumes that are resistant to 
the root-knot disease and that are 
therefore especially suitable for 
growing on land where cotton wilt 
occurs are the Iron and Brabham 
varieties of cowpeas, beggarweed, 
and the several kinds of velvet beans. 

The ordinary speckled velvet bean 
and the white velvet or Lyon bean 
are almost excluded from late plant- 
ings because even in the southern 
part of the Cotton Belt they require 
the entire season between frosts for 
maturing their seeds. However, we 
have found them to make a moderate- 
ly luxuriant growth of vine when 
planted after oats. Fortunately, there 
are at least two new species or va- 
rieties of velvet beans capable of ma- 
turing seed even when planted as late 
as the early part of June. These are 
the Yokohama and the early speckled 
velvet bean. Seed of both were ex- 
tremely scarce the past spring and 
they are altogether unobtainable 
now. 

Soy beans planted after oats are 
harvested have abundance of time for 
maturing seed. They should be plant- 
ed as early in June as practicable, for 
experience in planting them late in 
the month suggests that they germi- 
nate rather poorly when planted 
the latter part of June. The chief 
advantage of soy beans as compared 
with cowpeas lies in the fact that the 
seed of the former need not be pick- 
ed, but threshed from the cured 
plants. It is almost useless to plant 
soy beans on small areas where there 
are great numbers of rabbits, which 
are extremely fond of the young soy 
bean plants._ So the area grown must 
usually be large enough to suffice for 
both rabbits and the farmer’s needs. 

The conditions under which beggar- 
weed is a desirable plant to sow, 
broadeast or in drills, after oats are 
the following: On deep, sandy, poor 
soil, where the future rotation is to 
consist of corn and oats, without cot- 
ton. The best feature about beggar- 
weed is its habit of coming up late in 
the season as a volunteer plant from 
seed shed the preceding fall. The 
yield of hay with us has been less 
than the amount yielded by any of 
the other common summer legumes. 

If the land where oats were cut be 
especially rich, German millet and 
sorghum are among the crops to be 
considered. The latter is apt, on such 
soil, to afford more coarse hay than 
any other plant, and it certainly 
leaves the land in worse condition 
than any of the other plants men- 
tioned. J. F. DUGGAR. 





THE LAW OF ATTRACTION 


“Father, you were born in California, you 
say?” : 

“Yes, my son.’ 

“And mother was born in New York?” 

“"¥ es," R 

“And IT was born in Indiana?’ 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Well, father, don’t it beat the Dutch how 
we all got together?’’—The Mother’s Maga- 
zine, 
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SPRAYING TOBACCO 





Spraying is Much Superior to Hand- 
picking—Some Field Experiences of 
Value to Tobacco Growers 


HE question of whether it is ad- 

visable to spray the tobacco or to 
pick the worms from the leaves by 
hand is worthy of the farmer’s care- 
ful consideration. 
Can we grow to- 
bacco at a profit 
when we are 
forced to pay high 
prices for hired 
labor to pick the 
worms off by 
hand? As the la- 
borer’s wages in- 
crease so will the 
necessity for bet- 
of killing the worms 





MR. SLATE 
ter methods 
make itself felt. 

Spraying is the only solution to the 


labor problem, now in sight. By us- 
ing this method of fighting the 
worms, one man can take care of as 
much tobacco as five men could care 
for in the old way. Spraying, how- 
ever, has its objections. We need 
further experimenting along this line 
in order to perfect our formulae and 
methods of applying the spray. 

The general opinion seems to be 
that a dry spray or dust is preferable 
to a liquid. The dust is more conven- 
ient but not so effective as the liquid. 
In the majority of cases, though, 
dusting is the more advisable, since 
the hauling of water and handling of 
the liquid greatly increases the labor 
required. But where a man has wa- 
ter convenient and wishes to use the 
most effective spray a mixture of two 
pounds of arsenate of lead powder 
(four pounds paste) or two pounds of 
Paris green to 50 gallons of water 
will give good results. This should 
be applied with a pump throwing a 
fine mist. 

Regarding the dry spray or dust, 
one of our leading chemical compan- 
ies advises the following: 

“For dusting, powdered arsenate of 
lead is mixed with the same quantity 
of fresh ashes or land plaster. Ashes 
are apparently better than land plas- 
ter for this purpose. When thor- 
oughly mixed, it should be applied 
with a good strong blow gun in the 
morning when the dew is on. Us- 
ually, the first worms that appear 
may be easily picked off of the plants, 
and then when they become more 
numerous the first application of ar 
senate of lead should be made. When 
more worms begin to hatch from the 
eggs a week or 10 days later, another 
application may be required. Where 
this insect is very bad sometimes a 
third application is necessary. On 
young tobacco about three pounds of 
powdered arsenate of lead per acre 
is required, but on full grown tobacco 
as much as five pounds per acre 
should, be used.” 


Mr. C. B. Lawrence, of Wake For- 
est, N. C., gives his experience as fol- 
lows: 

Ido not think much of liquid 
spraying. Jt will do very well for 
small patches, such as potatoes, etc., 
but for large fields of tobacco it is too 
slow and tiresome. If a small spray- 
er is used, too much time is lost filling 
the tank. Should a large one be used, 
the constant carrying of so much 
weight, combined with the operation 
of the sprayer, becomes very tire- 
some. This method is not at all sat- 
isfactory. 

“As to dry spraying, the results are 
wonderfully effective. When the first 
tiny worms are seen on the tobacco 
is the time for effective spraying— 
just as the eggs begin to hatch. Use 
any good Paris green gun or blower. 
A good one can be bought for from 
$5 to $10. Should heavy rain fall 
soon after Paris green has been ap- 
plied, some more should be used, for 
the rain washes the poison off the 
plants and little or no good will be 
accomplished by the before-the-rain 
spraying. 

“The very best time for spraying is 
in the early morning when the air is 





still and the plants are moist with 
the dew. However, since all of the 
day can’t be early morning, and since 
there are times when the spraying 
must be continued, let me say that 
this all-day spraying is just as effec- 
tive as any, provided the day is not 
windy. 

“Now, let us suppose the eggs are 
béginning to hatch, and those worms 
are just beginning their destructive 
work. The time is ripe for the farm- 
er to get very, very busy. Fill the 
blower with Paris green, and .follow 
directions about guaging the blower. 
A long blower should be used, and 
should there be any breeze the one 
carrying the sprayer should be care- 
ful not to let the Paris green be 
blown into his face. To inhale this is 
very dangerous. About one-half 
pound is sufficient for an acre. If too 
little is used it will not kill the worms, 
and if too much it injures the tobacco 
by causing the leaves to draw. Also 
the syn burns or bleaches plants that 
have been too heavily’sprayed. Arm- 
ed with the blower, go up and down 
between the rows of tobacco, keeping | 
the blower in rapid operation, seeing 
that no plant is neglected. Just an 
ordinary gait with blower as above 
stated will put about the right quan- 
tity on the plants. Of course it is im- 
possible to get every worm, so after 
a day or two it is well to go over the 
fields and get the few that are left by 
hand. It will not be necessary to ex- 
amine every plant but watch for 
those leaves that have been attacked. 
You'll be pretty sure to find the worm 
on the under side. 





“So much for the horn worm. Let 
us now consider spraying for the 
bud-worm. These little worms are 
quite different from the others. Their 
work is even Foon damaging, but 
since they are far less numerous are 
not so much dreaded. Spraying is 
not so,effective for them, as the poi- 
son does not penetrate so fully into 
the buds, where these little worms do 





their eating. If the buds are damag- 
ed, when the leaves grow out they are 
ragged and not so valuable. A prac- 
ticed eye soon learns where to look 


for these worms and to destroy them | 


by hand is not such a serious prob- 
lem. After the tobacco is topped, | 
they are no more. 
“By comparison, 
good blower can spray five acres per 
day, while if the worms are very 
numerous it will take from five to 
eight men to do the same amount.” 
Mr. Lawrence’s method is a very 
good one, except that he does not 
seem to mix his Paris green with any 
filler. This may do very well for the 
experienced man or it may give good 
results for any man nine times out of 
ten, but there is danger of applying 
the Paris green too heavily. This will 
cause the tobacco to spot and burn. 
Mixing the Paris green with 
slaked lime appeals to me as being 
the best of all. Paris green should 
not be used alone, and air-slaked lime 


is the best filler obtainable. I think, 
however, that Mr. Sykes’ formula 
calls for more than the necessary 


proportion of Paris green. This makes 


the spray more expensive. I would 
suggest using one pound of Paris 
green to ten pounds of air-slaked 
lime. 


In looking for a filler to mix with 
the Paris green, never use flour. The 
moisture causes the flour to gum and 
stick to the leaves, causing spots to 
appear. Make an experiment with 
spraying. If for no other reason, 
spray in order that you may be pre- 
pared for the time when you may be 
forced to spray or stop growing to- 
bacco. RR. SLATE: 

South Boston, 


Va. 


HOW BAD ROADS HINDER 


In all seriousness, our county is a great 
sufferer morally, intellectually, physically, 
and industrially on account of our vicious 
roads: Morally, because no Christian can 
live a blameless life and travel them; physi- 
cally, by reason of the dangers to life and 
limb; intellectually—bad roads are a serious 


hindrance to all educational progress; and, 
industrially, because the material wealth of 
our county must stand still or depreciate if 
the condition of the roads is not improved.— 
Danbury Reporter, 
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A Mans Drink~ 
A Womans Drink- 
Gverybodys Deik 















Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 


delicious. 










igorously good --- and keenly 


and refreshing. 


The national beverage 
---and yours. 


Demand the genuine by fu'l name 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 





over the South. 





bales automatically. 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, and is cheap. 


SIKES HAY PRESS 


Thirst - quenching 











The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
Write us for prices and easy terms, 


OCILLA, GEORGIA. 


COMPANY, Box 96, 








Papec Pneumatic Ensilage Cutters 


**The Wonderful Papec”’ 


Elevate silage to any height at 600 to 800 R. P. M. with one-fifth less power 
blower cutter. 
uses centrifugal force, then with its six fans moving the cut silage in 

steady stream—not in bunches—the elevating is accomplished under high 
pressure through a small pipe. 
Built in sizes for any power from 4 H.P. up. 
Papec now—and save time, annoyance and money at cutting time. 
Write today for our new illustrated catalog. 


than any other 


to operate. 


Papec Machine 


20 Distributing Points in the U. S. 


This is due to the fact that the Papec yw 


Iron and semi-steel construction; easy 
Investigate the« 


Itis FREE. 


Co., Box 21, Shortsville, N. Y. 





Save 


Here’s your opportuni 
wholesale prices. 
leading money savers. 


Granulated Sugar, per 1 
Cotfee— Roasted, 14c; G 


Crimson Clover, per 1 
M 


charges you pS e paid. 


FREE 


save money 





210 South Tenth St., 
—— 


on Groceries 





supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. 


Pertfection—High Grade Fiour, per aol. . 
OO Ibs. 


Oats, Mixed, 46c; weg s a Gu. - - 
EY BACK "GUARANTEE 


The quality of our goods are A number one. 
guarantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. | 
You may return at our expense any groceries you 
buy which are not satisfactory in every way. 
then return your money with 


Our complete price list sho 
feed you use. Write f fora copy. 


—Send me your free price list as adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 











Money 


—such as 
sad irons, 


ty to save money on your fancy work 


Here are four of our 
_ 8 95 
50 
13 
6.5 50 


reen, per Ib. a 


We of this issue. 


We'll 
any tr anepors ation 
Could anything be f 





how to | 
seed and 
Just say 








on all groceries. 
Better doit now! 


RICHMOND, VA. 














Read the 





Valuable Presents For Progressive 
Farmer Readers 





E ARE offering our readers 
valuable and useful presents 
cameras, 
watches, 


knives, razors, etc., for sending us 
clubs of new subscribers to The 
Progressive Farmer at the special 
rate of 25 cents to December 1, 
1914. See the list on another page 


You can easily earn several of 
these special presents by showing 
this paper to a few of your neigh- 
bors and friends and telling them 
about this special rate. 
day and you will soon have encugh 
to entitle you to one or more of 
|| the articles you most desire. 


advertisements in this issue. | 


















































































































Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Dancing is de- 
lightful to the 
music of the 
Victrola. 


The newest Tangos, Turkey 
Trots, One Steps, and other 
dance numbers. 

Hear them at any Victor dealer’s. 
Write to us for catalogs. 

Victor Talking 

Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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SOMETHING BRAND NEW 


Learn about the new and simple electric lighting plant 
unit that has put farm lighting on a cheaper and more 
\Satisfactory basis than eves before. It's called the 


“ HyrapewExide’’ 


‘Our new booklet tells you all about independent electric 
lighting plants. Your copy will be sent absolutely 
free for postal request. 

It's valuable; you wantit. Send forit now. Write the 
Office nearest you. 


THE ELECTRIC 
STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York, Boston, Chica- 
20, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Rochester, 
Portland, Ore., Torontds 
Los Angeles, Seattle, 





























Mix 1% cup sugar 
and % cup butter. 
A ten egg. 
Mix and sift 134 cups 
flour a xa 2 tea- 
spoons ing pow- 
de, Add alternately 




















A Cake 
































with % cup milk to 
first mixture. Bake 
for 12c 30 minutes. 
Baked in a 
“Wear-Ever ” 








ALUMINUM CAKE PAN 


**Wear-Ever’”’ Aluminum Cake Pans bake good 
cakes because they bake quickly and evenly on all 
sides at once. 

“*Wear-Ever”’’ Utensils are solid metal---cannot 
chip---cannot rust---pure andesafe, 

Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘““‘Wear-Ever” 
Send for our new folder, ° Delicious Cake Recipes’® 
mailed free upon request. 
WANTED: Men to demonstrate and sell ‘‘Wear- 


_Ever’’ specialties. Only those who can 
furnish security will be considered. 


























































































































_, The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 

Dept. 67 New Kensington, Pa., or = 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Send prepaid 1-qt. ‘*Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan. Enclos- 
edis 20c in stamps---money refunded if not satisfied 



































Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 








Some House-cleaning Suggestions 


ANG out, clean and air all carpets, 
rugs, portieres, feather beds, pil- 
lows, etc. Never think of laying a 
carpet or rug without putting a car- 
pet lining under it, not only as a pro- 
tection to the carpet, but to catch the 
dust that will sift through mattings 
and loosely woven carpets. After 
taking out the carpet all dust can be 
be rolled up carefully in the paper or 
carpet lining and carried out. Damp- 
en broom in coal oil and sweep floor 
two or three times and you will find 
your floor as clean as if you had 
spent much time with the mop, unless 
you have an ‘old or rough floor. Then 
you will have to bring the mop and 
plenty of water to remove all dust. 
+ 4s 


If the weather be clear, leave car- 
pets, rugs, etc., out day and night for 
the greater part of the week previous 
to house cleaning. Wash all curtains, 
cushions, covers, etc. during this 
week. Some will object to having 
their house upset so long. After the 
long muddy and damp winter your 
house and your carpets and draperies 
will need time to air well. You might 
keep one room prepared for company 


and hang as high as you can in brisk 
breeze, beat well and leave in sun to 
destroy any moths. With coal oil 
and clear warm water go over the en- 
tire floor. 
MRS. CHARLES L. EVANS. 
Ridgeland, Miss. 





Dooryard Sanitation and 
Conveniences 


HEN we moved to “The Oaks” 

four months ago, we found un- 
speakable sanitary (unsanitary) con- 
ditions. It was necessary to do some- 
thing at once to improve them, as a 
matter of “first aid.” We did it this 
way: The privy, conspicuous by its 
distance from the farm-housey and 
apparent to other senses than sight, 
has been replaced by a snug little 
structure tucked in out of sight, only 
15 feet from the back door. It is fly- 
proof. The receptacle is a galvanized 
coal-scuttle, emptied every day on 
the fertilizer pile and cleansed. 

Two big wooden paint pails stand 
by the back door, and receive all the 
waste water from the house, except 
the bit of slop for three little pigs. 
Every evening the pails are emptied 





IN SUMMERTIME 





T SEEMS to me I'd like to go 
Where bells don't ring nor whistles 
blow, 
Nor clocks don't strike, 
sound, 
And I'd have stillness all around. 


nor gongs don’t 


Not really stillness, but just the trees, 
Low whispering, or the hum of bees, 

Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 
In strangely tangled tones, 


Or maybe a cricket or katydid, - 
Or the songs of birds in hedges hid, 





Or just some such sweet sounds as these, 
To fill a tired heart with ease. 


If ‘twern’t for sight and sound and smell, 
I'd like the city pretty well, 

But when it comes to getting rest, 
I like the country lots the best. 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust 

And get out where the sky is blue, ¢ 
And say, now, how does it seem to you? 


—Eugene Field. 





as some invariably make it a point 
to call when you get the house all 
topsy-turvy. Don’t they? 

eM 

Don’t rush your house cleaning. 
Too often you are quite “played out” 
before it is over with, consequently 
the finishing touches are slighted. For 
two or three weeks you mope about 
all “fagged out” and by the time you 
really feel you are yourself again 
your house will be in much disorder. 
Better take things easy. Clean one 
room at the time, if it takes the whole 
day. 

- eae, 

Try cleaning your windows with 
clear water as hot as you can well 
bear your hands in, to which add one 
teaspoon (or a little more) of coal oil 
or ammonia, to each quart. Wash 
window then with rotary movements, 
dry with a soft cloth, polish immed- 
iately with tissue or some soft paper. 
You will have a nice clear glass with- 
out the usual white spots on the 
woodwork. Water with a little coal 
oil added to it is better than soapy 
water for cleaning woodwork and 
stained or painted floors. 

* oO OX 


If you have floors to stain use a 
good “filler” on them first. Let dry, 
then apply stain or paint, always us- 
ing the best you can secure. Be sure 
to remove all dust or old paint or 
paper, if loose, before applying the 
new. It is always best to apply two 
or three coats of paint on walls that 
have never 
plenty of boiled linseed oil in the first 
coat. 

a 


It is a very good idea to go over 


ish every few weeks. 
usé a coat of good furniture polish. 
x se 


When buying new coverings 




















If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 




















to floor without using any tacks. 





now. Get into the game and get your share, 





been painted, putting 


your furniture with the very best pol- 
When marred 


for 
your floors get good and tight wov- 
en large rugs, heavy enough to cling 
As 
soon as dust arises when sweeping 
with a broom remove rug from room 





on the compost pile, oftener if nec- 
essary. No water is thrown out in 
the door-yard. 


The nub of the system is that fer- 
tilizer pile. It receives the ashes, the 
sweepings, poultry droppings, leaves, 
stable manure, everything that will 
decay and be good for the land, and 
the waste water, carefully poured all 
over it every day, keeps the pile from 
“burning.” In the beginning all the 
big ugly weeds went into it. The chip 
dirt from the ancient and untidy 
woodpile followed them. Ashes were 
collected from the numerous and un- 
sightly heaps and added. Litter and 
trash that could not be used in the 
fireplaces was raked up and burned 
on the ground, and the ashes thrown 
into the general pile. The falling 
leaves were saved for bedding. and 
long ago found their way to the muck 
pile and thence back to the land. 
Since the leaves went, the good man 
gets pine straw from the woods and 
keeps the horges bedded deep with 
that. The manure pile pays divi- 
dends. Every month, with three 
horses, three little pigs and 40 chick- 
ens, we get from it three loads of 
good fertilizer, a load being all that 
can be piled on a _ big two-horse 
wagon with a top-box. 


This may not be ideal sanitation, 
but it makes a place wholesome. It 
is so simple that anyone can under- 
stand it, so cheap that anyone may 
have it, and every load of fertilizer 
from that pile is a big dividend. 

MRS. QUERCUS. 





Mrs. Hutt’s Comment.—There is 
much excellent advice in this. If you 
will do this much in four months 
what will you not accomplish in four 
years? My only suggestion is that 
you keep your pails for waste in the 
kitchen. It is my experience that 
the garbage pail kept in the kitchen 
receives more scrupulous care, is not 
so accessible to flies and makes us 
eager to get both sink and fly screens. 
In fact, I do not only keep mine in 
the kitchen but I have one on the tae 
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ble into which I pare vegetables and 
thus save myself double handling of 
that waste. 

Unless that heap is kept thoroughly 
moist all the time, our friend is wast- 
ing manure. And surely that manure 
heap must be a breeding ground for 
flies if it is left for a whole month at 
a time. 





How to Get Rid of Sunday Cooking 


SUNDAY is rest day and we are 

commanded to do only works of 
necessity on that day. All house- 
keepers should try to have some reg- 
ular system about the cooking. It is 
very easily done if we once get into 
the habit. In my home part of the 
dinner and supper are prepared while 
cooking dinner Saturday and the oth- 
er at breakfast Sunday morning and 
immediately afterwards. If I want 
to have any boiled vegetables, they 
are prepared Saturday evening. The 
meat is washed and put in the pot or 
boiled while cooking dinner, and the 
broth left in a porcelain pot, -which 
can be set on the stove when break- 
fast is started and the prepared veg- 
etables put in it. Then by the time 
the dishes are washed, table set and 
milk strained dinner is ready to be 
taken up and put on the table. 

We have a cover for the table 
which I think is very convenient. My 
husband made a frame a little smaller 
than the table and about twelve or 
fourteen inches high, and covered it 
with wire gauze. It is not very heavy, 
any woman with ordinary strength 
can put it on and off of the table. 

If there are any of The Progressive 
Farmer wives or daughters who 
spend part of Sunday cooking hot: 
dinner I wish they would try my way 
and see how much rest they will en- 
joy. We get through about nine 
o’clock and go to Sabbath School and 
church. MRS. W. J. WARD: 

Pickens, Miss. 





Editorial Comment.—Out in Kansas 
the four thousand girls who gradua- 
ted in domestic science last year went 
forth with a resolve to banish the hot 
Sunday dinner. 

The reasons seem to be two—first, 
that as rest one day in seven has been 
good for the farmer so also is it good 
for the farmer’s wife, and this is not 
possible if she have a hot dinner to 
prepare. Second—that it is for the 
good of mankind that his digestive 
apparatus have an occasional rest. 
The whole family usually eats a 
heavy meal a couple of hours late on 
Sunday, the stomach is overworked 
and because of it and the usual lack 
of Sunday supper there is discomfort 
Monday morning. 

If there be anyone in the family 
old or infirm and a hot meal is nec- 
essary then might the fireless cooker 
fulfill valuable service. 





Utilizing That Which We Have 


S THE days begin to lengthen and 

the first warm days of spring ap- 
pear, the busy housewife begins to 
take inventory; from attic to cellar 
she goes. There’s an accumulation of 
odds and ends to do away with for 
the sake of sanitation and neatness. 
But there are always some things too 
good to discard, that in their present 
state are not presentable. A little 
time, a little paint, and a persevering 
woman can work wonders on an old 
shabby piece of furniture. 

My 16-year-old daughter wanted a 
small desk for her own individual) 
use; in the basement was a good solid 
desk, right size and shape, but paint- 
ed a dismal black. It appealed to me, 
so I mixed common baking soda with 
the same amount of slaked lime to 
the consistency of cream, and covered 
the desk; after letting stand a while 
I washed it off and the paint came 
with it. Then I applied two coats of 
flat white paint, followed by a third 
coat of enamel, and I had a very 
pretty and attractive desk at small 
cost. 


An old-fashioned rocking chair re- 
ceived the same treatment next, to 
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which was added’ a blue and white 
cushion. In a big department store 
not long ago I found a number of 
old-fashioned rag rugs, hob-nobbing 
with the handsome Wilton and Ax- 
minster ones. These were plaited 
and sewed in round and oblong 
shapes, the large oblong ones sold for 
several dollars. ‘‘Huh,” thought I, ‘‘I 
can make those things myself.’ So 
I sought the rag-bag the very next 
day and sorted my colors, and the 
rug was started in different shades of 
blue, with a thread of white here and 
there. It is pretty besides being ser- 
viceable, and goes in the same room 
with the little white desk and chair 
and white iron bed. Blue and white 
paper cover the walls, the windows 
are curtained with scrim with a blue 
border. Altogether the room is dain- 
ty and inexpensive. I feel very well 
repaid for my trouble. I never mind 
work when I get satisfactory results, 
MRS. A. T. EDWARDS. 
Maidens, Va. 





Hints on Economy 


HE prudent will always keep a 
watch on the family expenses, 

lest through lavishness there be noth- 
ing left for the proverbial rainy day. 
It is not enough to live within your 
income simply. It matters nothing 
how much you earn, if you spend as 
much, your circumstances will not 
improve. Saving money is more of 
an art than earning it—not that the 
writer would encourage penurious- 
ness, but the line between proper sav- 
ing and lavish expenditure should be 
drawn at the right point. You will 
recall the saying, “‘Small leaks will 
sink great. ships,’ which saying 
should be made to serve its purpose. 

In guarding against lavish expendi- 
tures the cheapest articles should not 
always be sought, but the quality 
should be considered. Clothing 
should be selected for comfort and 
Jasting qualities. 

The old philosopher said that a fool 
may earn money, but that it takes 
a wise man to spend it. 

Work and live within your means 
while strong, that you may be com- 
fortable when overtaken by old age. 

FRANK MONROE BEVERLY. 

Virginia. 





Canning Meats 


OME time ago I wrote an article 

to The Progressive Farmer telling 
of my success canning fruits and 
vegetables. Since then I have tried 
canning meats and have been very 
successful. My family is small, and 
as my husband kills a good many 
hogs, we have more fresh meat at 
hog killing time than we can manage. 
As I do not like meat after it becomes 
old, I thought I would try canning 
this year. The day after the hogs 
were killed I took my “help” and 
we spent a day canning all surplus 
meats. We had a variety, too—sau- 
sage, livers and lungs, casings, pigs’ 
feet, backbone, spare-ribs and souse 
—which we pickled in vinegar. Now 
I can go to my jars any time I want 
to and have a fresh mess of pork. It 
is already prepared except warming 
and. tastes just as good as it did the 
day it was canned. 

I have always heard it said that 
the way to reach a man’s heart was 
through his stomach, and I believe it 
is true. 


A few evenings ago I was very 
tired and felt as if I could not pre- 
pare a good supper for ‘‘my John,”’ 
but soon my thoughts turned to my 
pantry shelves. In 30 minutes I had 
supper ready to serve—fresh bis- 
cuits, tomatoes, squirrel and grape 
preserves—delicious and wholesome. 

3y canning fruit, vegetables and 
meats, we can easily prepare a good 
meal when company comes in, when 
we .are tired or for Sundays. 

Let’s all of our farm women can 
more this year. 

MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 

Colly, N. C. 


I know this can be done easily and 











well. I have always done my meats | 
and soups in glass jars by the three- 
day method of sterilization for corn | 
described in the bulletin on ‘‘Can- 
ning,” issued by the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture. If this is 
done otherwise I hope Mrs. Rawls 
will give us all the details. 
MRS. HUTT. 





Two Household Conveniences. 


WANT to tell you about two con- | 

veniences I have recently found 
that will help you. 

One is a moth-proof closet for only 
$1. It comes folded and packed 
flat. Postage paid for the above 
amount. It is made of heavy card 
board rendered moth-proof by some 
process, and you have only to open 
it up, and pack your winter clothing 
in it, tie it up again, and stand it 
back in a closet. So you have a 
cedar closet! The one I have is 36 
inches long by 18 high and 18 wide. 
There is enough room to pack at 
least six suits of heavy outer cloth- 
ing. I have in mihe all my winter 
underwear, two hats, a muff, and 
several dresses. 

The other helper is a glass jar 
with fitted top through the center of 
which runs a metal dasher spirally 
twisted. Moving the dasher up and 
down it is turned around by the spir- 
als passing through the hole in the 
top. Thus by only moving it up and 
down two movements are given it. 
Eggs, mayonnaise, anything can be 
beaten very quickly in this. 

i M.-& 





Books I Have Read 


ERE is a good chance to give 

pleasure to others and earn a few 
pennies in the bargain. For the best 
letter written and sent in by August 
18 on the subject, “The Best Books I 
Have Read and Why I Like Them,” 
a prize of $3 will be given, $2 for the 





second best, and the usual cash rates 
for all others accepted. 


Did you notice a letter from one 
who wished to send reading matter 
to those who have’ none some time 
ago? Now this is what I want you 
to do. If you take magazines, and 
have no one to give them to, let me 
send you a name or two, and when 
you have finished with a magazine 
send it on to her. It will take but a 
stamp, a few minutes of your time 
once a month, and a kindly thought. 





Easier Work for the V/omen at 
Threshing Time 


AN we farmers help our wives 
avoid the usual rush of all-day 
cooking at threshing time? 

Surely we can, if we so desire, and 
that is what we are trying to do in 
our neighborhood. The writer has 
been talking about this matter to 
his neighbors and most of them 
agreed to organize for this sort of 
work and help. 

How are we going to do it? Sim- 
ply thus: Everyone of us, when go- 
ing to help his neighbor at threshing 
time, will have his breakfast at 
home, will take his dinner along with 
him, and will come home for his own 
supper. Thus our wives will have 
their usual work only to perform, 
and we men will not be any worse 
tor it, 

FRANK PELIKAN. 

Leesville, Va. 





Fireless Cooker 

EXT week we shall have a fireless 

cooker page. There will be dir- 
ections about how to build or where 
to buy one. Also we shall try to an- 
swer all of the questions that have 
been asked about them recently. A 
fireless cooker is truly a great ad- 
dition to the house in hot weather. 





If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us tbeir 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
te subscribe. 
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A Picnic Is No “Picnic” Without B.V.D. 


N the country or in the city, outdoors or at the office, working hard or 
laying off,’? you can make every day and all day a “‘picnic.’’ Just put 
on cool B. V. D. Underwear. It is the natural, national Summer Comforter. 


By the way, remember that a// Athletic Underwear is 
not B.V.D. On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed 





show it to you. 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


[BV D| 


BEST RETAIL TRADE | 

















(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven 
Label firmly in your mind and make the salesman 
If he can’t or won't, walk out! 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and 
$1.50 the Garment. 

B.V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A.4/30/07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 
the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 


New York. 








What Farm Women Want to Know 


Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries 











M. J. McReady.—Your education has cer- 
tainly been neglected if you have never at- 
tended a woman’s institute. No, food topics 
are not the only ones discussed. All matters 
of home interest are considered. Some are 
of general character like “The Training of 
Children for Truth,’’ while the very next 
subject may be “Iiow to Cure Inflamed 
Eyes.” Please do all in your power to get 
your next Legislature to support them, I 
wish everyone would give his name and post- 
office. Your letter, for instance, is too splen- 
did to go unacknowledged and yet there is 
nothing in it of sufficient general interest to 
take up space here. Also, you are sincere 
and I can see that your reason is not that 
“I am not interested: I am.,’’ Then, too, it is 
more interesting to write to a definite per- 
son in a particular place than to space. Will 
all who read this please remember, and if 
the letter has received no answer consider 
whether or not your forgot the postoffice? 
“Nuff” said. 


. 


*x* * 


Agnes Smith.—I do not like to sound a 
discordant note on this page, but perhaps 
you did not realize how it would sound when 
you said, ‘‘Those Northerners think because 
they do things we are going to do like them, 
We lived before they came with their sinks 
and flower gardens. They formed a club and 
tried to get us to go in, but my husband said 
we could form a club if we wanted to with- 
out them. I want you to tell us how.” f[ 
wonder if Agnes Smith ever gave half an 
hour’s thought to whether her soul was 
shrivelling or not? Open it up, sister, to 
the sunshine and be your neighbor’s keeper. 
Can’t you see those Northern people are 
lonesome and want to be friends? Why did 
you accept the church organ if you were go- 
ing to hold it against them? They heard of 
warm-hearted Southerners and Southern 
hospitality, I suppose, and when they met 
indifference and sulkiness they went too far 
in seeking friendship. The day may come 
when fate will send your children to other 
peoples. Would you have them treated with 
the charity you are exhibiting? Join their 
club, get what you can from them, give what 
you can in return. To forget the golden rule 
is to throw a boomerang that will come back 
and smite the thrower. “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’’ was written for 
Christians and it meant giving the kind 
word as much as the cup of water or the 
Christmas gift. 

*x* * * 


Georgie P.—The virtue is not in being will- 


ing to work, but in being an intelligent 
worker, If she wants to go to school or 
learn home-making, let her. It is not silly; 
at least, others have not found it so, She 
can earn a good living by it if necessary, 
sk OF 

G. A. H.—Tuberculosis and consumption 

are not necessarily the same, The tubercu- 


losis germ attacks the skin, eyes, ears, mu- 
cus membrane, bones, abdominal organs, 
lungs, ete. The resulting disease is called 
scrofula, lupus, white swelling, spinal dis- 








ease, hip disease, and other things, and 
when it is of the lungs it is named consump- 
tion, Thus tuberculosis is not necessarily 
contagious, while consumption is. Consump- 
tion and measles are called contagious be- 
cause the people must be in contact, while 
in malaria and typhoid they may be miles 
apart and yet get it by infection through the 
agency of something else—the fly, mosquito, 
ete, : 
*x* * * 


Emma Lukins.—The above partly answers 
you also. Consumption has been proven to not 
be hereditary. Just as we can inherit men- 
tal, moral, or physical weaknesses so can 
we inherit weak lungs, but with care about 
fresh air, nourishing food and freedom from 
colds the lungs may be forever safeguarded 
against the germ gaining foothold, 

x * * 


Mrs. Lil.—You remind me of the man [I 
heard say his wife was the finest labor-saver 
in the world, as before he was married he not 
only got his own slippers and hung up his 
own coats but his mother expected him to 
“turn a hand” occasionally in helping her, 
Now he says he “sets and is waited on like 
a king.”’ Believe me, you are not wise in 
your opinions. To be your husband’s con- 
soler, to help him, study his comfort and 
desires is one thing, to be his doormat is 
another. Think it over, little new-married 
lady, and see if frank, open companionship 
of give and take will not last longest. You 
don’t deserve an answer because you did not 
give your address. 

x * 


Mother.—If you will take your children to 
the dentist and have their teeth thoroughly 
attended to I suspect their varying ailments 
will disappear. The sore mouth, throat, in- 
digestion, ete., is apt to be the result of 
black, unclean teeth. Not being able to see 
them, perhaps I misjudge. 

a a a 


Mrs. St. C.—Let me tell you the story of 
Elihu Burritt, the noted blacksmith. When 
he began in business he found everyone try- 
ing to make articles so cheap that he could 
undersell his competitors. He said, “I de- 
termined that I would not undersell, but 
excel,” and he made better and better arti- 
cles until he had no competitors and became 
noted and rich. Couldn’t even a country 
store try his methods? I know one shining 
example, and only one, in which a country 
store is well lighted and ventilated and 
cleaned, where shelves are pure white and 
showcases shining, where city methods are 
self-evident, 

* * ® 

Emma A, Chesney.—If you will send me 
your ‘exact address I will send the name ofa 
customer for your home-woven blankets, The 
address given did not reach you, 

* * * 


Mrs. Ross.—If you will hold the reverse 
side of the velvet over a kettle of boiling 
water the pile of the velvet will gradually 
rise. The same effect can be obtained by 
putting it and a damp cloth over a hot iron, 
The steam rises and raises the pile. 

* * * 


Mrs. Jas, Vair.—I am told that if gelatine 
is soaked over night it loses the strong taste 
and smell, 
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E.HOPE that Progressive Farmer readers are 

arranging to practice field selection of seed 
this summer. Bear in mind that, regardless of the 
variety of corn or cotton you are planting, you are 
bound to have a deterioration unless seed selec- 
tion is carefully practiced. 





N ALMOST unprecedented flood of letters 

from all parts of the South have reached us 
commending Editor Poe’s open letter to Governor 
Mann. It is gratifying to find that the great 
masses of our people are thinking seriously about 
all these great issues affecting the future of South- 
ern civilization. 





KNOW plenty of farmers who will give all the 

profits both they and the Negro will make just to 
say they have a Negro and are not doing all their 
own work’’, said a farmer to us this week. And 
we are very much afraid that just such a foolish 
vanity exists in hundreds of neighborhoods. “I 
never hire a hand unless I know it will pay,’’ was 
what our friend announced as his policy; and his 
prosperity attests its wisdom. 





OME of the live citizens of the State of Missis- 

sippi have organized a “Grown in Mississippi” 
campaign, one of the immediate purposes of which 
is to get all producers in the State to label their 
products with the motto “Grown in Mississippi.” 
The success. of such a movement will not only 
advertise to the world the fact that Mississippi is 
on the map as a producer, but will as well lead to 
the citizens of the State taking a greater pride in 
the quality of their produets. Why not inaugurate 
“Grown in Georgia,” “Grown in North Carolina,” 
or “Grown in Texas” campaigns as well? 





HE North Carolina Democratic State Conven- 

tion last week declared for legalized primaries 
for all State, judicial and congressional officers, 
but voted against making primaries compulsory 
for county officers. The platform also declares for 
a six-months’ minimum school term, agriculture 
in the schools, for liberal support of public health, 
good roads, rural credits, temperance policies, and 
for a modern penal system. The Platform Com- 
mittee balked, however, at making specific pledges 
on taxation reform, larger inheritance taxes, a 
State highway commission, child labor laws, abol- 
ishing railroad passes for legislators, and for giv- 
ing the people a chance to say whether they want 
the initiative and referendum. All these additional 
things, together with the further extension artd 
safeguarding of the primary system, our Demo- 
cratic farmers must now demand of their candi- 
dates, and they must demand that platform com- 
mittees hereafter shall be nearer the plain people. 
If there was one single member last week whose 
chief business is farming, the greatest industry in 
the State, we shall be delighted to publish his 
name, 





HOSE who should and do know better, but who 

strive for the sensational in things agricul- 
tural, and a whole army of quack doctors of agri- 
culture, who take up and repeat the things they 
hear that are new, to them, are just now working 
overtime telling the farmer that a crop rotation 
will not build up soil fertility. As a matter of fact, 
this is no new thought. No one having the most 
elementary knowledge of soil fertility ever sup- 
posed or stated that it would. It is a great busi- 
ness, this building straw men or paper houses in 
order to give the impression of great knowledge 
and power by demolishing them. No, crop rota- 
tions alone will not build up or maintain soil fer- 
tility, and this truth is older and better known 
than any of those who seem to have just found it 
out; but a good crop rotation is an essential part 
of any successful cropping system. The South has 
fallen a long way short of putting too much faith 
in crop rotation. We do not need to have our 
faith in crop rotation revised nearly so much as 
we do to have it strengthened. Crop rotation does 
not offer any obstacles to the use of lime and com- 


mercial fertilizers, and the feeding of the crops 
and returning the manure to the soil, but is the 
basic practice upon which the successful use of 
these other means to better yields and larger 
profits rest. 





The Week on the Farm 





F ANY one lesson has been forcibly impressed 

by thessevere drouth over the Central Gulf and 

South Atlantic States it is the need and great 
value of plenty of vegetable matter in the soil. 
No soil retains moisture like a mellow humus- 
filled one, and moisture has been urgently needed 
in these sections. Plenty of humus will do more 
to get rid of the drouth bogey than anything we 
know of, and it may be easily had by planting 
liberally of summer and winter legumes. 

* Ok 


We want our readers to study carefully the ex- 
cellent article by Professor Williams in this issue 
on soy beans. During recent years the soy bean 
has risen from comparative obscurity to a place 
among our most profitable crops, and we believe 
it is destined to win still greater favor as a hay, 
forage and soil-building crop. 

*x* * * 

Now that the rains are becoming more general 
and the stubble land is being put in condition to 
prepare, it is exceedingly important that a second 
crop, preferably a legume, be planted as quickly as 
possible. Read what Professor Duggar says on 
this subject in this issue, and arrange at once to 
double your profits by getting two crops a year off 
the same land. 

* * * 

We suppose that early melon patch is coming 
along nicely now, but how about the later plant- 
ings? There is still time to plant for melons that 
will ripen in August and September. 





How the States May Get the Benefits of the 
Smith-Lever Act 


HE Smith-Lever Act, appropriating money 

for carrying on farm demonstration work in 

the different States, became a law on May 
8, and Secretary of Agriculture Houston has ad- 
dressed a letter to the governers of all the States, 
asking that they designate the colleges to which 
the funds thus appropriated should go. Some of 
the most important provisions of this act are as 
follows: 

Each state must duplicate the money above 
$10,000 a year appropriated to it by the Federal 
Government. The money raised by the state may 
come from the state, county, college, local author- 
ity or individual contributions from within the 
State, for the maintenance of codperative agricul- 
tural extension work: The governor of each state, 
in the interval until the legislature meets, is called 
upon to designate the agricultural college or col- 
leges to which the federal funds are to be paid. 

Each state in which an agricultural college is 
designated shall receive as a basic fund from the 
Federal Government $10,000 a 
ditional appropriation from the State. The Act 


annually without ad- 


then makes provision for additional appropriations 
to be distributed in the proportion which the rural 
population of each state bears to the total rural 
population of all the states, as determined by the 
next preceding census. To share in these addi- 
tional funds, however, the state, either through 
state, county, college, or local funds, or from indi- 
vidual contributions within the state, must dupli- 
cate the additional amounts granted by the Fed- 
eral Government for the maintenance of the co- 
Operative agricultural extension work provided 
for. 

The Act further provides that no appropriation 
of Federal money shall be applied directly or indi- 
rectly to the purchase, erection, preservation, or 
repair of any building or buildings, or the purchase 
or rental of land, or in college course teaching, lec- 
tures in colleges, promoting agricultural trains, or 
any other purpose not specified in the Act. Not 
more than 5 per cent of each annual appropriation 
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may be applied to the printing and distribution of 
publications, which means that 95 per cent of the 
appropriation must be devoted to the giving of in- 
struction and practical demonstrations to persons 
not attending the colleges. 

The table below shows the amount each South- 
ern state will receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment, provided all amounts in excess of $10,000 a 
year are duplicated by the states concerned. 
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will State is | State is 28, 
bears to) titled titled below to} and 
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Alabama 3.58 | $10,000 $31,493 | $49,404 | $17,911 | $156,870 
Arkansas 2.78 10,000 26,680 40,580 13,900 123,890 
Boma: << 2] i | ees | IRE | Be | ogee | Se 
eorgia. . \. 5 5 15 . 

Kentucky | 3.51 10,000 31,088 | 48,660 | 17,573 | 154,108 
Mevytand: ; 129 io1o00 | inves | aeaos | ea 62,938 
arylan -% k 4 , 
Mississippi . ° 3.22 10,000 29, 45,438 16,108 142,088 
Oi rth Carolina é be 10,000 scare pe ae? ig 

° . le a 39,8! 13,547 5 

South Carolina ° 2.61 10,000 25,691 38,768 13 076 117, 
Tennessee . . 3.53 x 31,202 48,870 17,668 154,878 

exas ° 5.99 10,000 45,970 75,945 29,975 255, 
Virginia . 3.21 10,000 29,267 45, 323 16,056 141,659 








How Is Your County Fair? 


NCE again we urge the importance of the 

county fair. “But why a fair?” some one 

asks. Oh, well, why any effort for the good 
of the county or the State? For though the fairs, 
both county and State, are for the most part or- 
ganized as private associations, they generally 
represent praiseworthy patriotism on the part of 
the backers, and too often their reward is only the 
privilege of going down into their pockets to meet 
some deficiency occasioned, in part perhaps, by 
your failure to make an exhibit or to attend. The 
answer in brief as to why you should have a fair 
is, for the public good—for giving individuals new 
ideals and for stimulating community pride. 

But these fairs are social organizations as well, 
and so helpful in this respect that it is question- 
able whether in any other way they serve so large 
a purpose. Bringing together the representatives 
of every township at some central place like the 
county seat leads the people to know one another, 
a knowledge as powerful with the community as 
the “know thyself” with the individual. They are 
likewise educational. The average fair, county or 
state, has something for the visitor who goes with 
his eyes open and mind alert. 

Moreover, our fairs are putting larger stress on 
these educational features each year. The midway 
is lessening, the gambling devices and those who 
play there are on the decrease, and the drinking 
places have gone or are going. This new order of 
things means much for the larger fairs, but more 
for the smaller ones, which have suffered from the 
false impression that special attractions beyond 
their financial reach were necessary to their suc- 
cess. Numerous most successful county fairs were 
held last year with their agricultural, educational, 
and livestock exhibits for their sole drawing cards. 

If your county isn’t in line with the progressive 
counties with fairs, why not you and your neigh- 
bor get busy at once? By a little determined effort 
on the part of all classes, you may have a fair yet 
—may at least make a good start in 1914, and da 
better next year. 


A Thought for the Week 


———s 


HE man who is self-reliant seeks-ever to dis- 
cover and conquer the weakness within him 
that keeps him from the attainment of what 

he holds dearest; he seeks within himself the pow- 
er to battle against all outside influences. He real- 
izes that all the greatest men in history, in every 
phase of human effort, have been those who have 
had to fight against the odds of sickness, suffering, 
sorrow. To him, defeat is no more than passing 
through a tunnel is to a traveler—he knows he 
must emerge again into the sunlight.—William 
George Jordan. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
By CLARENCE POE 











Our Mulatto Statistics: Was The Progressive 
Farmer Right or Wrong ? 


OW comes our friend, Prof. G. W. Paschal of 

Wake Forest College, writing in a daily pa- 

per, and denounces as “misleading” the cen- 
sus figures regarding the increase of mulattoes in 
the South recently quoted in The Progressive 
Farmer by Rev. A. H. Shannon and reiterated by 
Dr. H. Q. Alexander of the Farmers’ Union. 

All right, sir; we shall be glad to give Prof. Pas- 
chal a hearing, for in the language of old Marcus 
Aurelius, “If any man can show me that I do not 
think or act aright, I will gladly change, for I seek 
only the truth by which no man was ever injured.” 
Moreover, being of a naturally cheerful disposi- 
tion, we don’t enjoy “viewing with alarm.” We 
should much rather “point with pride’—only, we 
are not going to fool ourselves, as nine men out 
of ten seem to wish to do. We want the facts, and 
we don’t want to hide from them. 

“Now what are the facts?” says our friend, 
Prof. Paschal, after declaring the figures quoted 
by The Progressive Farmer and Dr. Alexander to 
be “misleading”. Here is his specific version of the 
“facts ¢ 


“The figures quoted by Dr. Alexander offer 
no evidence in the world that ‘race amalgama- 
tion is on the increase.’ The great increase in 
the number of mulattoes shown in the 1910 
census means that types classed in previous 
census as Negroes are classed in the 1910 cen- 
sus as mulattoes.” 


Rather sweeping declarations are these—(1) 
that the figures mentioned offer “no evidence in 
the world” of increase in race amalgamation and 
(2) that the seeming great increase in the number 
of mulattoes in the 1910 census is due simply to a 
change of classification as compared with other 
censuses—listing as “mulattoes” persons who at 
previous censuses were not listed as mulattoes. If 
correct in these contentions, Prof. Paschal does 
well indeed to denounce our figures as “mislead- 
ing.” Moreover, Prof. Paschal declares that “A 
little inspection of the census report will make this 
plain to Mr. Poe, Dr. Alexander or anyone else,” 
and as final and convincing evidence he quotes 
from the Census Reports of 1910, Vol. 1, page 129, 
as follows: 


“Considerable uncertainty necessarily at- 
taches to this (mulatto) classification, how- 
ever, since the accuracy of the distinction 
made depends largely upon the judgment and 
care of the enumerators. Moreover, the fact 
that the definition of the term ‘mulatto’ adopt- 
ed at different censuses has not been entirely 
uniform may affect the comparability of the 
figures in some degree. At the census of 1910 
the instructions were to report as ‘black’ all 
persons who were ‘evidently full blood Ne- 
groes,’ and as ‘mulatto’ all other persons hav- 
ing ‘some proportion of perceptible trace of 
Negro blood.” The instructions were substan- 
tially the same at the census of 1870; but at 
the census of 1890 the term ‘black’ included all 
persons having three-fourths or more black 
blood,” other persons with any proportion of 
‘black’ blood being classified as  mulattoes, 
‘quadroons,’ or ‘octoroons,’ ” 








An Appeal to the Figures 
"Tesi then is Prof. Paschal’s case. This is the 


official statement on which he bases his de- 

claration that the census figures “offer no 
evidence in the world” of increasing amalgama- 
tion, but that, on the contrary, a great seeming 
mulatto increase is due only to a change of ter- 
minology of definition. But when we come to give 
this official statement even a half-way careful 
reading, what do we find that it says? It says sim- 
ply this: that the 1890 mulatto definition was dif- 
ferent from that of 1870 or 1910, but the 1910 defin- 
ition was practically the same as that of 1870. Or 
as the official Abstract of the 1910 Census (page 
79) says: 


“Tn 1870, as in 1910, however, the term (mu- 
latto) was applied to all persons having any 
perceptible trace of Negro blood, excepting, of 
course, Negroes of pure blood.” 

Very well, then, let us eliminate entirely every 
one of the 1890 census figures to which Professor 
Paschal objects, and compare only the 1870 figures 
with the 1910 figures, 1870and1910 being figured on 
the same basis. If the seeming great increase in 
the number of mulattoes is due only to a change 
of classification or terminology, then the propor- 
tion of mulattoes in each State should have been 





about the same in 1870 as it was in 1910, the ter- 
minology or classification at both dates having 
been the same, and forty years being but a mo- 
ment, as it were, in the lives of nations or races. 

But to use the language of Prof. Paschal, “Now, 
what aré the facts?” If we eliminate the 1890 
figures which he calls into question, and compare 
the 1870 figures -with the 1910 figures, shall we 
really find that there has been no increase in race 
mixing? That the census offers “no evidence in 
the world” of increasing- amalgamation? That 
the proportion of mulattoes is not increasing? 

Well, let’s begin with Virginia. In 1870 the cen- 
sus showed only 14.1 per cent of the colored pop- 
ulation mulatto, and in 1910, 33.2 per cent, an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent in proportion of mu- 
lattoes in a single generation. 

But perhaps Virginia is an exception. Let’s try 
the next State, North Carolina. What do we find: 
—1870, 9.6 per cent mulatto; 1910, 20.7 per cent mu- 
latto—another amazing 100 per cent increase. 

And then somehow South Carolina curiously re- 
peats the same story: Mulatto percentage 1870, 
6.7 per cent; 1910, 16.1 per cent. Increase over 
100 per cent. 

And then we search the whole list of States in 
vain for a single one to back up Prof. Paschal’s 
theory, the exact figures being as follows: 


Proportion of Mulattoes in Colored Population 


WEE a's 456 Sv a VS00 Cw Ses OOH ES HHS ES 8-6 14.1 33.2 


PRONE COMI 6.6 6:0.0:0-6:0.60 Cast aes vaceee 9.6 20.7 
SET COPGUNE: ccc scccarseseersecserse 6.7 16.1 
Ln! gull OE CREE EERE EEE TEE ee 7.9 17.3 
tpn pn OM RE ee ee ee Ee eee ee 12.4 16.0 
Pe er ee ee ere ere oe ae 8.8 16.7 
POMMCRBOSS 6 6.0055 5.65063 08 Sr ee ee 9.4 25.1 
SERED 050 0.0106 -6'6-0:0:00 40 5060 b 00d sees be 10.2 16.9 
MELE EERE CETTE T LETTE 10.1 18.4 
RAMI <6:70.0..0'6 6:0'4:07-0.8-6-6. 04min wio0 000 0.6:6.5.050 15.5 21.4 
fo ee er ee ee ee Ti es ee 11 18.1 
e . e 
An Ugly Situation After Making All 


Allowances 


E ARE willing to leave the case with the 

reader as to whether or not therefore the 

census offers “no evidence in the world” of 
any danger with regard to the illicit mixing of the 
races, for in this 1870—1910 comparison, the ques- 
tion of difference in classification does not affect 
the conclusions. Moreover, the sinister, increas- 
ing, creeping-upon-us of this peril is further indi- 
cated by the figures showing the percentage of 
mulattoes in the colored population at all the 
census periods taken together as follows: 


TEGO ac3-6% 11.2 per cent T6O8 <0 s00 15.2 per cent 
eee 13.2 per cent 1910 ..... 20.9 per cent 
ISTO: 6s ccs 12.0 per cent 


In fact, the very clause which Prof. Paschal 
quotes is published simply as a sort of possibly 
slight modification of the official census comment 
on these wholly startling figures as follows: 

“In 1850 the percentage of mulattoes was 
11.2. It had advanced but little in 1870 being 
only 12 per cent, but since 1870, the proportion 
of mulattoes in the total Negro population 
appears to have increased very materially, 
reaching 15.2 per cent in 1890 and 20.9 per cent 
in 1910.” 

As for our “unjust reflection on Southern white 
men” which our good friend resents, it is not 
probable that Southern white men are much bet- 
ter or worse than other men of their race, but a 
great trouble is that there has been no properly 
aroused public sentiment upon this question to ef- 
fect reforms. There has been seeming “conspir- 
acy of silence” on the part of the press, the legis- 
latures, and even the pulpit itself, as Rev. Mr. 
Shannon has truthfully declared. 

It is no doubt true that in some measure the 
great increase of mulattoes is due to the intermar- 
riage of full bloods and mulattoes, but no man who 
has investigated conditions and is hoénest with 
himself will deny that after making all possible 
allowance for this factor, the situation is still stag- 
gering and humiliating. And as modifying even 
the alleviating circumstances just mentioned, we 
have to remember that while bright mulattoes 
marrying full-blooded Negroes would have chil- 
dren passing as mulattoes, it is also true that in 
plenty of cases black Negroes, on marrying ordin- 
ary mulattoes, would have children so dark that 
census takers would not class them as mulattoes 
at all. Moreover, full bloods and mulattoes were 
intermarrying in all the years between 1850-1870, 
but this condition seems then to have affected 
conditions but slightly. It is also significant that 
in the period 1860-’70 when war and the bitterness 
of Reconstruction brought a wider breach between 
the races, the proportion of mulattoes is reported 
as actually decreasing. 

We do believe, however, and we are glad to be- 
lieve that on the whole the immoral mixing of the 
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races is going on at a slower rate than it used to 
go on—but what encouragement is there merely 
in “a slower rate” in the long years of a nation or 
a race? 

If the Negro is gaining in white blood one-half 
per cent or even one-fourth of 1 per cent a year, 
where will that put the majority of the race in 
200 years? Or in 500 years? Can we be satisfied 
if conditions are merely “not so bad as they used 
to be?” Must we be content simply because death 
comes slowly and so refuse to try to avert the 
terrible culmination that each succeeding year 
seems to bring nearer and nearer? 

Moreover, it is true of this evil, as of all other 
violations of the Almighty’s ordinances, that every 
hew transgression forges new chains for the trans- 
gressor and evil breeds yet more evil. When the 
Negro was a wild, black, jabbering, dirty savage, 
fresh from the jungles of Africa, we might the eas- 
ier have prevented the mixing of the races, but 
now the tragic penalty of the white man’s sin is 
that as the Negro becomes whiter and whiter, 
as the Negro takes on more and more the Caucas- 
ian’s features and the Caucasian’s intelligence and 
the Caucasian’s nature, his physical repulsiveness 
grows less and less, and the peril grows greater 
rather than less. 





A Lesson From Santo Domingo 


INCE we began this article the June number of 
S the American Review of Reviews has come to 
hand, and an article in it incidentally brings 
further evidence of the conditions we are inviting. 
In Santo Domingo the illicit mixing of the races 
has gone much further than here, and our readers 
may decide for themselves as to whether its horri- 
ble record of revolutions, anarchy and bloodshed 
is due in any measure to the unnatural product of 
this mixing. “The revolutions,” says the author of 
this article, “are the work of a small knot of agita- 
tors, mostly mulattoes,” and he goes on to say: 


“The bulk of the Dominican population are 
mulattoes, and the Spanish mulatto has proven 
in the main a weak and degenerate stock. The 
undesirable results of the Spanish Negro cross 
have been evident from the earliest times. The 
severest judgment upon the Spanish mulatto 
that I have ever read is contained in the official 
report of a Governor of French Santo Domin- 
go written before the close of the Seventeenth 
Century, and but few writers on tropical 
America dissent from the unfavorable point of 
view. 

“Certainly the mulatto population of the Do- 
minican Republic seems to bear oui these pes- 
simistic judgments. They are patently a fee- 
ble folk and lack ambition and endurance, both 
physical and mental. Good physical types are 
rarely found outside the pure white or pure 
black elements. Tuberculosis and leprosy are 
rampant, while alcoholism and venereal dis- 
ease continually enfeeble the stock. The de- 
generacy of the Dominican population cannot 
be laid to the climate, which is unusually 
healthful, especially the interior uplands, and 
foreign whites thrive with elementary precaue 
tions of diet, sanitation, and clean living.” 


Is It Time for Action? 


HAT then are our final conclusions? We 
may summarize them as follows: 

1. Eliminating entirely the 1890 figures 
with their different classification, the truth of our 
warning is borne out with added emphasis by the 
contrast between 1870 and 1910. 

2. Nor can we explain away the facts by saying 
that they are due wholly to full bloods marrying 
mulattoes, because not only are there modifying 
factors here, but we cannot be honest with our- 
selves and not admit that our own race has sinned 
and sinned grievously. 

3. Though this evil is going on at a decreased 
rate perhaps, it is still, when we consider the long 
life of a race or a nation, going on with a rapidity 
—11 per cent in 1850, 13 per cent in 1860, 15 per 
cent in 1890, 20 per cent in 1910—that should stag- 
ger humanity and compel an awakening of all our 
people. 

4. And our shame is the greater because not 
only have the low moral standards of the Negro 
proved an ever present menace to immature and 
thoughtless young men, to say nothing of vicious 
older men, but in probably no state in the South 
has there been to offset this either an aroused pub- 
lic sense to rebuke and denounce such wickedness, 
or legislation with punishment to fit the crime, or 
adequate enforcement of even such puny legisla- 
tion as we have had. 

We leave it with our readers therefore, as to 
whether or not the danger we have proclaimed is 
only a fancied one—as to whether or not the census 
offers “no evidence in the world” of its perils. And 
we leave it to them as to whether it is not high 
time to demand legislation that will arouse the 
whole South to the dangers that confront us. 
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TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE 
adozen different makes of cream- 
ery or factory separators in use. 
Today over 98 per cent of the 
world’s creameries use De Laval 
Separators exclusively. 


IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF 
séveral thousand dollars a year 
whether a De Laval or some other 
make of separator is used in @ 
creamery. 


EXACTLY THE SAME DIFFER. 
ences exist, on a smaller scale, in 
the use of farm separators. Owing 
to the fact, however, that most 
farm users do notkeep as accurate 
records as the creameryman, or 
test their skimmilk with the Bab- 
cock tester, they do not appreciate 
just what the difference between a 
good and a poor separator means 
to them in dollars and cents. 


NOW, IF YOU WERE IN NEED OF 











Your local De Laval agent will be glad to let you try a De Lavel 


for yourself on your own place. 


De Laval agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 25° iiadisex’ sty Cnicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





JE LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 
Used Exclusively by 


of the World’s 
Creameries 


legal advice, you would go to a 
lawyer. If you were sick you would 
consult a doctor. If you had the 
toothache you would call on a den- 
tist. Why? Because these men are 
all specialists in their line, and you 
rely upon their judgment and skill. 

WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A 
separator why not profit by the ex. 
perienceofthecreamerymanwhich 
qualifies him to advise you correct- 
ly? He knows which separator will 
give you the best service and be the 
most economical for you to buy. 
That’s why 98 per cent of the 
world’s creameries and milk deal. 
ers use the De Laval exclusively. 

THERE CAN BE NO BETTER REC. 
ommendation for the De Lav. 
than the fact that the men who 
make the separation of milk a busi- 
ness use the De Laval to the prac. 
tical exclusion of all other makes 
of cream separators. 


If you don’t know the nearest 


165 Broadway, New York 
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ing an all-corn wae ynoolll 
Let us send you } bi 





Dallas, Texas. 





COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs. cee and  Soete. is already so well known as to 


NS L is equally valuable as a FEED 


need n: 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


“I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 
norse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


Corn is a good 


information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Patuicny 7 the TEeAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
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For U.S. Meat In- 

of epectors; U.S. Quar- 

antine Service; U. 

Es S. Field Service; as 

U. S. Army Veterinarians, etc. Graduates are eli- 

gible to examinations for such itions. Fine 
ealaries. Great opportunities for Successful 

Our College under U. S. Government Supervision, 





Established 22 years, Pratcaghly lly equipped. Facul- 
ty of 16 instructors. Write for parti 

INDIANA VET ARY COLLEGE 
811 N. Davidson Street Undianapolis, Indiana 
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Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
locality iu America. By buying direct from 
grower 


you get Bed-Rock Prices. ony 4Qc. 


f. o. b. your station, June and Jul¥ delivery. Get 
asample andtryit. Order some today. 
SGvewer of Alfalfa and Bermuda 
R. G. STITT, Box 4 . YUMA, Bermuda) 
1 For sale in even running five bu- 
shel bags. shipped direct from 
farm. $2.00 per bushel f. o. b. 


W. E. CARLISLE, BENTON, ALA. 


FISHERMEN Wire fcriccustsccs Stee 














Bushels Bur Clover Seed 





Agts. | 


wtd. Walton Supply Co., Box2. St. Louis, Mo. 





ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK 

If you have livestock to sell, 
tme to advertise. There was never more 
interest {in livestock husbandry than right 
mow. Get into the game and get your share, 








now is the | 


VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals, 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through P ned 
veterinarian or 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
' DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 








Read the advertisements in this issue. 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








GRASSES FOR THE HILL 
COUNTRY 





Hay and Pasture Crops That Have 
Been Especially Successful in the 
Plateau Section of Tennessee 


FTER nftimerous experiments I 
am satisfied that the first and 


best grass for the highland plat- 
eau is the red-top or herdsgrass. It 
will grow well on every soil and will 
hold fast when once well rooted. It is 
the most permanent grass we can 
grow. It will grow where the soil is 
too wet or too poor for most other 
grasses, and is especially valuable as 
a pasture grass, as it stands the 
tramping of the heavy stock and en- 
dures the vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, or heaving by the frosts. It 
makes a far better hay than timothy, 
and is much more easily cured for 
hay than almost any other grass that 
I know of. We have sown it in Feb- 
ruary upon our rye and had a good 
cut of hay in August or September 
fully matured. It continues to im- 
prove in yield up to six or eight years 
after seeding. With a top dressing 
now and then to help the depleted 
fertility of the soil, it will last much 
longer. 

My second choice on the plateaus is 
orchard grass. It will bear heavy 
tramping and close grazing for pas- 
ture, like the red-top, and will make 
a good growth in shady locations. 
This makes it particularly well adapt- 
ed for the hog pasture mixture to 
sow among oaks and hickory trees; 
also, as its name indicates, in an or- 
chard. It is also a long-lived grass. 
I have an orchard sown nearly 10 
years ago which has furnished a good 
cutting of hay and an immense 
amount of pasture every year, and is 
still at its best. Reliable men tell of 
meadows in orchard grass mown and 
pastured continuously for the past 40 
years. 

Both of these grasses start much 
earlier than the wild grasses and 
grow much later in the fall, or until 
the ground freezes. They should be 
sown in all pasture mixtures. The 
wild grasses furnish good pasturage 
a short time in the early summer; 
they are tough and wiry and worth- 
less entirely after the frosts. The 
stock will fatten readily on red-top, 
clovers and tame grasses, after these 
are ripe and dry in the fields. 


Bluegrass on the Barrens 


HE strongest winter-growing pas- 

ture grass is the tall oat grass. 
Farther south it is called “evergreen” 
grass, and should be sown freely in 
all pasture mixtures in the Cumber- 
land Plateau or “Highland Rim.” 

One of the best pasture grasses on 
the Barrens, that is the improved 
Barrens, is bluegrass. It will come 
in where walnut and locust shade is, 
if not too dense; also it will flourish 
on land that is well shaded with cows, 
sheep or goats, or shaded with a well 
loaded manure spreader. Try the 
spreader. 

I have not found timothy a profita- 
ble grass on Altamont Range, and we 
only sow it when seed are cheap and 
then on land where a manure spread- 
er has cast a very substantial shadow 
in advance. Timothy is a standard 
market hay and sells well, but I pre- 
fer most other grasses to it. 

For thin, sour or wet land there 
are no grasses like red-top and the 
alsike clover. 

The tall meadow fescue of Tennes- 
see or as it is known in North Caro- 
lina, “evergreen grass”, is one of our 
best no doubt, but it is very slow in 
starting, taking three or four years 
to get well established. On moist, 
rich soils, or alluvial bottoms it is a 
rampant grower, attaining a height 
of five or six feet. The sheep fescue 
is a valuable grass on thin, sandy or 
gravelly soil, also on the mountains. 

Alsike clover is notably a very 





valuable hay producer, also good for, 


pastures, though a much. smaller 
plant than sapling clover. It pro- 
duces a much richer grass and is es- 
pecially valuable for growing or fat- 
tening stock, and on sour or moist 
soils. For hay on well limed soils I 
prefer the medium red clover because 
of the much larger quantity produc- 
ed. It will not thrive on sour nor wet 
land as the alsike will. 

The mammoth or sapling clover I 
have found too coarse for hay on rich 
land, but would sow liberally in pas- 
ture mixtures, allowing a good start 
before turning stock in. It furnishes 
nitrogen from the air for the grasses 
and an immense amount of forage 
while it lasts, and is also a powerful 
subsoiler, as the big root system fills 
the soil with humus to benefit other 
grasses when the clover is gone. 


Lespedeza a Valuable Crop 


NE of our most valuabie plants on 

the Highland rim is no doubt les- 
pedeza or Japan clover. It is an annual 
and will grow on the poorest soils, 
endure the driest weather or wettest 
and make fine pasturage where no 
other legume will grow. On rich land 
it makes good hay, and if not pastur- 
ed too closely will reseed itself on 
any field where it is once introduced. 
It makes a wonderful fall feed in the 
meadows, and with us gets high 
enough in July to make a fine addi- 
tion to our late cut hays. One sea- 
son our red-top could not be cut un- 
til over ripe on account of the rain. 
The growth of the Japan clover more 
than compensated for the deprecia- 
tion of the red-top, which we cut in 
July. 

After 10 year’s trial I have found 
no legume for a forage crop that 
will compare with soy beans. They 
are double the value of cow peas, or 
three times that of corn, acre for 
acre, and at a slightly less expense 
for production and harvest. 

We should include the crimson and 
bur clovers in our list of important 
forage plants. Bur clover, sown with 
Bermuda grass (which should have a 
place on all farms) makes an excel- 
lent year-through pasture. The Bere- 
muda flourishes in the hot, dry sea- 
son, the bur clover lying dormant; af- 
ter the frost comes the Bermuda dies 
and the bur clover furnishes pasture 
until the spring time, when the Ber- 
muda starts again. Bermuda should 
have a place in all permament pas- 
tures and is the best of all for a dry 
hillside or to stop washes. It is one 
of the very best hog pasture grasses, 
and is also valuable for all classes of 
stock, 

We sow the crimson clover every 
year in July, usually mixing the seeds, 
one pound of rutabaga, or cow horn 
turnips with 10 or 12 pounds of crim- 
son clover seed per acre, on rich, well 
prepared land. This has proved one 
of our most profitable crops. I have 
taken off 350 bushels of turnips per 
acre in November, December and 
January, pastured the clover through 
the winter with our hogs, saving half 
their feed bill, and making a fine cut- 
ting of hay in the spring, leaving the 
land in the best of condition for fu- 
ture crops. 

Among the most important legumes 
is alfalfa, which thrives and produces 
profitable crops on well prepared 
lands. The land should be thorough- 
ly drained, very rich and liberally 
supplied with lime. Bur clover and 
melilotus are good crops to precede 
alfalfa, as they carry the bacteria 
for inoculation of the soil necessary 
for alfalfa, and if plowed under add 
much needed humus, which is very 
necessary in our stiff, clay soils. 

Johnson grass is a great producer 
and once in the soil is ‘almost ineradi- 
cable. The best way to get rid of it 
is to sell the farm and move. If one 
has a limited spot of it, fencing it, 
plowing and turning plenty of hogs 
in, will sometimes kill it out. It is un- 
lawful to sow Johnson grass in Ten- 
nessee. 

One point I wish to emphasize in 
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particular. I have found it useless to 
sow grass seeds on poor land, devoid 
of humus. In order to get a good 
catch of grass it will pay to manure 
a small piece well before sowing, or 
to plow or disk in grain cover crops, 
like buckwheat or rye. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


UNITED STATES WARNS AGAINST 
ALLEGED HOG CHOLERA’ 
CURES 








Government Has Not Approved Any 
Treatment Except the Protective 
Serum 


VIDENCE of what appears to be 

a well organized campaign to de- 
lude farmers throughout the country 
into buying an alleged cure for hog 
cholera, under the impression that 
this has been investigated and ap- 
proved by the United States Govern- 
ment, has reached the Department 
of Agriculture. Articles praising this 
medicine, Benetol by name, are being 
sent out widespread to newspapers. 
These articles are so worded that it 
appears as if the Department of 
Agriculture had _ received reports 
from the State of Minnesota showing 
that the medicine had proved most 
beneficial. As a matter of fact the 
one report received by the Depart- 
ment was an unofficial and unsolici- 
ted statement sent presumably from 
the promoters themselves. The De- 
partment attaches no importance 
whatever to this statement. It has 
no reason to believe in the efficiency 
of any proprietary cure for hog chol- 
era and does not recommend any. 
Under certain conditions it urges 
farmers to protect their stock with 
anti-hog-cholera serum but that is 
all. 

In connection with this attempt it 
‘may be said that the medicine, which 
is now put forward as good for hogs, 
was advertised some time ago as a 
means of killing tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid, and cancer germs, according 
to an article published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 
At that time it was asserted that the 
Army was interested in it. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Army was no more in- 
terested then than the Department 
of Agriculture is now. 

In view of the evidence that the at- 
tempt to create this false impression 
is persistent and widespread, all hog 
owners are warned to communicate 
with the United States authorities 
before accepting as true any state- 
ment that the Government recom- 
mends any treatment other than the 
serum already mentioned.—Circular 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





DIPPING HOGS 





Treatment for Mange and Lice 


REATMENT of hogs for mange 
should begin with a vigorous 
scrubbing with brush, soap, and soft 
water so as to remove the crust. A 
variety of coal-tar dips are on 
the market. Most of these are quite 
satisfactory if of sufficient strength, 
and warm enough (about 110 degrees 
F. Do not boil). The hog should be 
given a good thorough soaking in the 
dip, not less than two minutes. The 
hog must go under, head and all, at 
least once. Treatment must usually 
be repeated one or more times at in- 
tervals of eight days. Treat the whole 
herd and do it thoroughly. 
An effective dip can be made from 
crude petroleum as follows: 


4 gallons crude oil, 
16 gallons water, 
1 pound soap. 


The soap should be dissolved in 
the water by heating. An emulsion is 
then made by adding the oil and thor- 
oughly churning the mixture. Water 
in different sections differs very 
greatly in the way it will combine 
with soap. If the amount of soap does 
not give a good emulsion simply add 


more soaps Avoid oily dips in cold 
weather. . 

While the hogs are taking the dip, 
thoroughly clean and then disinfect 
the pens. In case of true mange the 
fence posts, trees, and everything | 
against, which the hogs can rub must 
also be disinfected. Use a strong dis- 
infectant and plenty of it. After treat- 
ment do not put hogs back into lousy 
or mangy pens.—M. H. Reynolds, Vet- 
erinarian, University Farm, St. Paul. 





Efficiency on the farm 


NE of the most frequent sources 
of loss on the farm is insufficient 
return from work horses. 

Have you satisfied yourself on the 
following points? ‘ 

Do your horses earn enough to pay 
for their feed and care, and enough 
to meet the interest, depreciation, and 
other expenses, as harness costs and 
shoeing? 

It costs $100 annually to keep the 
average horse, in Minnesota, but this 
horse works only a little more than 
three hours each working day. This 
makes the horse labor cost aproxi- 
mately 10 cents an hour. 

Do you handle the horse labor on 
your farm so that the annual cost of 
keeping your horses is less than the 
average, or so that the number of 
hours worked is greater? Both meth- 
ods will reduce the cost of the horse 
labor, but the latter offers by far the 
greatest opportunity. 

Can you revise your cropping sys- 
tem so that fewer work horses will be 
needed, or so that the work will be 
more equally distributed and thus 
make it possible to employ them 
more hours each year? 

Can you raise colts and thus reduce 
the cost of keeping your horses? 

Can you arrange to use your work 
horses for outside work when not 
busy on the farm? 

Can you reduce the cost of keeping 
each horse by feeding less feed or 
cheaper feed and still give a proper 
ration? 

Farm work done with fewer horses 
means a saving of $100 a year for each 
horse not needed.—A. H. Benton, 
Assistant Agriculturist, University 
Farm, St. Paul. 





New Soil Acidity Test Is Discovered 


HAT is expected to prove a more 

positive test for soil acidity than 
the common litmus paper test, and 
one which, because of the cheap and 
harmless chemicals used in its oper- 
ation, will be within the reach of the 
ordinary farmer, has been devised by 
E. Truog, instructor in the depart- 
ment of soils, College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

The new test, it is believed, will be 
of especial benefit to county repre- 
sentatives and to field agents of the 
State soils laboratory, owing to the 
fact that it is simple to operate and 
approximate quantitative results can 
be secured in from 10 to 15 minutes. 

The new method consists of the 
addition to a sample of soil to be ex- 
amined of zinc sulphide with small 
amounts of calcium chloride and wa- 
ter, and boiling the mixture in a flask 
held over a small flame, preferably 
an alcohol lamp. Commercial lead 
acetate paper, which can be purchas- 
ed at the drug store, when held in 
the fumes of the mixture for a few 
minutes, will turn from light brown 
to a shiny black, according to the de- 
gree of acidity present in the soil. 
The natural color of the lead acetate 
paper is white, hence the discolor- 
ation can be plainly seen and will 
more acurately gauge the acidity in 
a soil than will the litmus paper test, 
now in use. 

The chemicals are perfectly safe for 
the layman to handle, and the com- 
plete apparatus, including flask and 
burner, ordinarily will not cost more 
than $2. The details of the apparatus 
have not been completed, but in a 
short time a more definite announce- 
ment will be forthcoming. 
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Where to. Buy Pure-Bred Livestock 





BERKSHIRES 


Wr aaa aaa aaa 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. c; | 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold f 1, 
his dam sold for $1, 500. . ee 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


rope: of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 











OCCONEEGHEE, FARM. 
A PROIOREE. WITH EVERY PX“ DURHAM.NC. 














CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 

exclusively to the pro- 

duction of Berkshires. 

, Breeders in the follow- 

ing States have been 

supplied from our great . 

herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., Va., N.C., S. C., 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 
Porto Rico. ‘Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permeneny immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 








Berkshires of Quality 


We are offering.a choice * 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, — 
M sterpiece Maxim 
Kinloch’s Rival, ‘Artful 
Premier and other noted 
boars. These pigs are sired by Masterpiece Cham- 
pion 2nd and by Cathoun’s Rival 2nd. Prices reasone 

able. MOSS BROS., St. matmews, s.c. 

















Berkshires of Quality 


Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


CHESTER WHITES 
—Sold f . 
0. I. Cc. °S hare re) of cuits put 
boar pigs, all from prize- 


winning stock. A few choice service boars. Prices 
reasonable. 


R. Q. Owen, R.F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROC JERSEY BOAR PIGS 

















ing, $10. $12. f. o. b. registered. Cash with order. 
A. L. FRENCH & SON. 





generations; of 3champions or grand champions; 
3 ancestors, weighing 3 thousand pounds; worth | 
3thousand dollars. Booking fast. No disease. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
POLAND- CHINAS 


were" 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
he E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
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SELWYN FARMS gs 


HOLSTEINS ~ 


PADDED AI 









Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Capital, Topeka, Kansas, June 16, 
said: “When Maid Henry, the famous 13- 
year-old Holstein owned by the Kansas 
Agricultural College, was working s0 
hard for the record of 19,600 pounds of 
milk and 835 pounds of butter in a year’s 
time, dairymen prophesied that the Maid 
would be ruined. But Maid Henry re- 
turns to show that she is some cow even 
after breaking a record. She has a 114- 
pound male calf born just the other day 
to prove it.” 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton. a 
Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. a 











JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


GOOD BULL 
FOR SALE 


Dropped September 6th, 1913. 


Grand-dam’s test is 629.12 lbs. but- 
ter in a year. 


Write for further particulars 








HEREFORDS 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 




















WV Service Buls.. 

Priced Reasonab Best Breeding. 
STARMAN FARM, 

Box P, L. P. JARMAN, Porterdale, Ga. 





Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 





Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, i: ‘EMINENCE kv. 
SHEEP 








REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 





Ten week,75 pounds; High class, choice breed- | 


Cascade, Va. | 
DUROC-JERSEYS: Pigs with pedigrees of 3 | 


We are offering this Staak lambs sired by the cele- 
608. Also 4 


brated Ram, Davison’s 2 a few two an 
three-year-old registered ewes of. the very best 
breeding. 
Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 
sale at all times. 
One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








HORSES AND JACKS 


PACING STALLIONS 


Brown stallion born March 13, 1912, by John R. Gen- 
try 2:004.. Dam Helena Braden by Brown Hal 
2:123%3. Price $400.00. 

Bay colt born June 11, 1913, by McEwen 2:18%. Dam 
Maxie Gentry, 2:1544. Price $200.00, 

Bay colt born May 14, 1913 by Argot Hal. Dam Puss 
by Bow Belles. Price $200.00. 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








TTL tm Out of stretchy Sows and 1000 lb. boars. 
C HINAS. . is your move. Buy them and win 
. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, tu. 


E TAMWORTHS 


—_—oOoO 








—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service bears, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed Ro 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


—aw—eeer 


gos fe 
TWO ANGUS HEIFERS 


January calving, ready toship in july. 
First check for $200 00 takes them f.o 
A few choice spring dropped bull calves viet 
for November delivery everything registered 


A. L. FRENCH & & SON, 











You should read The Progressive Farmer. 








| CASCABE, NIA. 











KENTUCKY JACK AND 


PERCHERON FARMS 


125 head of Jacks, 
Saddlers and Perche- 
rons for sale. Mr. H. 
T. Brown, a member 

of the firm having 
died, we will offer 
all of our stock at 
prices that will move 
them quick. If you are in the market 
for a Jack, Saddler or Percheron, 
you should visit our farms at once. 


Cook & Brown, Lexington, Ky. 

















__... FOXES, MINKS, ETC. 
FOXES, MINK 2ndother ent: 


W. T. HODGEN AND SONS, 





BOX 232 CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY 


REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE. 
_—— 
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TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE 
adozen different makes of creame 
ery or factory separators in use. 
Today over 98 per cent of the 
world’s creameries use De Lav 
Separators exclusively. 

IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF 
séveral thousand dollars a year 
whether a De Laval or some other 
make of separator is used in @ 
creamery. 


EXACTLY THE SAME DIFFER. 
ences exist, on a smaller scale, in 
the use of farm separators. Owing 
to the fact, however, that most 
farm users do notkeep as accurate 
records as the creameryman, or 
test their skimmilk with the Bab- 
cock tester, they do not appreciate 
just what the difference between a 
good and a poor separator means 
to them in dollars and cents. 


NOW, IF YOU WERE IN NEED OF 














Your local De Laval agent be ow be glad to let you try a De Lavel 
for yourself on your own place. If you don’t know the nearest 
De Laval agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 25°e Maaisex’ sts Cnicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


IE LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 
Used Exclusively by 


of the World’s 
Creameries 


legal advice, you would go to a 
lawyer. If you were sick you would 
consult a doctor. If you had the 
toothache you would call ona den- 
tist. Why? Because these men are 
all specialists in their line, and you 
rely upon their judgment and skill. 
WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A 
separator why not profit by the ex. 
perienceofthecreamerymanwhich 
qualifies him to advise you correct- 
ly? He knows which separator will 
give you the best service and be the 
most economical for you to buy. 
That’s why 98 per cent of the 
world’s creameries and milk deal- 
ers use the De Laval exclusively. 


THERE CAN BE NO BETTER REC. 
ommendation for the De Laval 
than the fact that the men who 
make the separation of milk a busi- 
ness use the De Laval to the prac- 
tical exclusion of all other makes 
of cream separators. 























nocomment. But it is not so well known that C 


and mules: 


ing an all-corm scorned ‘ag 
Let us send you 





Dallas, Texas. 





COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Bogs. ances and Goats, is already so well known as to 
OT EED MEAL is ED 


equally valuable as a FE 


need n: mm 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, foranely of the J North Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


“I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
norse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


of ble information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity ot the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
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Pertectl tly Air-tight 


for Quick. e wpa hae tak de an 
hammer or wrench ch needed. Stron 
steel hoops form easy ladder. 

ite or Yellow 





For U.S. Meat In- 
spectors; U.S. Quar- 
an wanted men gntine Service; U. 


ield Service; as 


T & Army Veterinarians, otc S. Army Veterinarians, etc. pied amy are eli- | 


gible to examinations for such | nahn = Fine 
6alaries. Great opportunities for ful Practice, 
Our College under U. S. Government Supervision, 
Established 22 years, Rrarceenly equipped. Facul- 
ty of 16 instructors. Write for parti: 

INDIANA eT EN 


ARY COLLEGE 
g11 N. Davidson Street Undianapolis, Indiana 


‘Terre nae INARY 
ACCREDITED vs. WE TER... COLLEGE 














Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying direct from 
grower Only 40c. 
you get Bed-Rock Prices. 0:'y ¢¢ 

b. your station, June and Julf¥ serery. Get 
TAS, and try it. Order some today 


R. G. STITT, Sorsz3 Aiea yrtemn4 














farm. $2.00 per bushel f. o. 


Bushels Bur Clover Seed 
vor sale in even running five bu- 
el yy shipped direct y orem 





W. E. CARLISLE, BENTON, ALA. 
FISHERMEN Wied fee icetistet our Stem 


wtd. Walton Supply Co., Box2. St. Louis, Mo. 





ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK 


If you have livestock to sell, now is the | 


Ume to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
mow. Get into the game and get your share, 





VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals, 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 


“PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
' DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 








Read the advertisements in this issue. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








GRASSES FOR THE HILL 
COUNTRY 





Hay and Pasture Crops That Have 
Been Especially Successful in the 
Plateau Section of Tennessee 


FTER ntimerous experiments I 

am satisfied that the first and 

best grass for the highland plat- 
eau is the red-top or herdsgrass. It 
will grow well on every soil and will 
hold fast when once well rooted. It is 
the most permanent grass we can 
grow. It will grow where the soil is 
too wet or too poor for most other 
grasses, and is especially valuable as 
a pasture grass, as it stands the 
tramping of the heavy stock and en- 
dures the vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, or heaving by the frosts. It 
makes a far better hay than timothy, 
and is much more easily cured for 
hay than almost any other grass that 
I know of. We have sown it in Feb- 
ruary upon our rye and had a good 
cut of hay in August or September 
fully matured. It continues to im- 
prove in yield up to six or eight years 
after seeding. With a top dressing 
now and then to help the depleted 
fertility of the soil, it will last much 
longer. 

My second choice on the plateaus is 
orchard grass. It will bear heavy 
tramping and close grazing for pas- 
ture, like the red-top, and will make 
a good growth in shady locations. 
This makes it particularly well adapt- 
ed for the hog pasture mixture to 
sow among oaks and hickory trees; 
also, as its name indicates, in an or- 
chard. It is also a long-lived grass. 
I have an orchard sown nearly 10 
years ago which has furnished a good 
cutting of hay and an immense 
amount of pasture every year, and is 
still at its best. Reliable men tell of 
meadows in orchard grass mown and 
pastured continuously for the past 40 
years, 

Both of these grasses start much 
earlier than the wild grasses and 
grow much later in the fall, or until 
the ground freezes. They should be 
sown in all pasture mixtures. The 
wild grasses furnish good pasturage 
a short time in the early summer; 
they are tough and wiry and worth- 
less entirely after the frosts. The 
stock will fatten readily on red-top, 
clovers and tame grasses, after these 
are ripe and dry in the fields. 


Bluegrass on the Barrens 


HE strongest winter-growing pas- 

ture grass is the tall oat grass. 
Farther south it is called “evergreen” 
grass, and should be sown freely in 
all pasture mixtures in the Cumber- 
land Plateau or “Highland Rim.” 

One of the best pasture grasses on 
the Barrens, that is the improved 
Barrens, is bluegrass. It will come 
in where walnut and locust shade is, 
if not too dense; also it will flourish 
on land that is well shaded with cows, 
sheep or goats, or shaded with a well 
loaded manure spreader. Try the 
spreader. 

I have not found timothy a profita- 
ble grass on Altamont Range, and we 
only sow it when seed are cheap and 
then on land where a manure spread- 
er has cast a very substantial shadow 
in advance. Timothy is a standard 
market hay and sells well, but I pre- 
fer most other grasses to it. 

For thin, sour or wet land there 
are no grasses like red-top and the 
alsike clover. 

The tall meadow fescue of Tennes- 
see or as it is known in North Caro- 
lina, “evergreen grass”, is one of our 
best no doubt, but it is very slow in 
starting, taking three or four years 
to get well established. On moist, 
rich soils, or alluvial bottoms it is a 
rampant grower, attaining a height 
of five or six feet. The sheep fescue 
is a valuable grass on thin, sandy or 
gravelly soil, also on the mountains. 

Alsike clover is notably a very 
valuable hay producer, also good for, 


pastures, though a much smaller 
plant than sapling clover. It pro- 
duces a much richer grass and is es- 
pecially valuable for growing or fat- 
tening stock, and on sour or moist 
soils. For hay on well limed soils I 
prefer the medium red clover because 
of the much larger quantity produc- 
ed. It will not thrive on sour nor wet 
land as the alsike will. 

The mammoth or sapling clover I 
have found too coarse for hay on rich 
land, but would sow liberally in pas- 
ture mixtures, allowing a good start 
before turning stock in. It furnishes 
nitrogen from the air for the grasses 
and an immense amount of forage 
while it lasts, and is also a powerful 
subsoiler, as the big root system fills 
the soil with humus to benefit other 
grasses when the clover is gone. 


Lespedeza a Valuable Crop 


NE of our most valuable plants on 

the Highland rim is no doubt les- 
pedeza or Japan clover. It is an annual 
and will grow on the poorest soils, 
endure the driest weather or wettest 
and make fine pasturage where no 
other legume will grow. On rich land 
it makes good hay, and if not pastur- 
ed too closely will reseed itself on 
any field where it is once introduced. 
It makes a wonderful fall feed in the 
meadows, and with us gets high 
enough in July to make a fine addi- 
tion to our late cut hays. One sea- 
son our red-top could not be cut un- 
til over ripe on account of the rain. 
The growth of the Japan clover more 
than compensated for the deprecia- 
tion of the red-top, which we cut in 
July. 

After 10 year’s trial I have found 
no legume for a forage crop that 
will compare with soy beans. They 
are double the value of cow peas, or 
three times that of corn, acre for 
acre, and at a slightly less expense 
for production and harvest. 

We should include the crimson and 
bur clovers in our list of important 
forage plants. Bur clover, sown with 
Bermuda grass (which should have a 
place on all farms) makes an excel- 
lent year-through pasture. The Ber- 
muda flourishes in the hot, dry sea- 
son, the bur clover lying dormant; af- 
ter the frost comes the Bermuda dies 
and the bur clover furnishes pasture 
until the spring time, when the Ber- 
muda starts again. Bermuda should 
have a place in all permament pas- 
tures and is the best of all for a dry 
hillside or to stop washes. It is one 
of the very best hog pasture grasses, 
and is also valuable for all classes of 
stock, 

We sow the crimson clover every 
year in July, usually mixing the seeds, 
one pound of rutabaga, or cow horn 
turnips with 10 or 12 pounds of crim- 
son clover seed per acre, on rich, well 
prepared land. This has proved one 
of our most profitable crops. I have 
taken off 350 bushels of turnips per 
acre in November, December and 
January, pastured the clover through 
the winter with our hogs, saving half 
their feed bill, and making a fine cut- 
ting of hay in the spring, leaving the 
land in the best of condition for fu- 
ture crops. 

Among the most important legumes 
is alfalfa, which thrives and produces 
profitable crops on well prepared 
lands. The land should be thorough- 
ly drained, very rich and liberally 
supplied with lime. Bur clover and 
melilotus are good crops to precede 
alfalfa, as they carry the bacteria 
for inoculation of the soil necessary 
for alfalfa, and if plowed under add 
much needed humus, which is very 
necessary in our stiff, clay soils. 

Johnson grass is a great producer 
and once in the soil is ‘almost ineradi- 
cable. The best way to get rid of it 
is to sell the farm and move. If one 
has a limited spot of it, fencing it, 
plowing and turning plenty of hogs 
in, will sometimes kill it out. It is un- 
lawful to sow Johnson grass in Ten- 
nessee. 

One point I wish to emphasize in 
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I have found it useless to 
sow grass seeds on poor land, devoid 
of humus. In order to get a good 
catch of grass it will pay to manure 
a small piece well before sowing, or 
to plow or disk in grain cover crops, 
like buckwheat or rye. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


UNITED STATES WARNS AGAINST 
ALLEGED HOG CHOLERA‘ 
CURES 


particular. 








Government Has Not Approved Any 
Treatment Except the Protective 
Serum 


VIDENCE of what appears to be 

a well organized campaign to de- 
lude farmers throughout the country 
into buying an alleged cure for hog 
cholera, under the impression that 
this has been investigated and ap- 
proved by the United States Govern- 
ment, has reached the Department 
of Agriculture. Articles praising this 
medicine, Benetol by name, are being 
sent out widespread to newspapers. 
These articles are so worded that it 
appears as if the Department of 
Agriculture had received reports 
from the State of Minnesota showing 
that the medicine had proved most 
beneficial, As a matter of fact the 
one report received by the Depart- 
ment was an unofficial and unsolici- 
ted statement sent presumably from 
the promoters themselves. The De- 
partment attaches no importance 
whatever to this statement. It has 
no reason to believe in the efficiency 
of any proprietary cure for hog chol- 
era and does not recommend any. 
Under certain conditions it urges 
farmers to protect their stock with 
anti-hog-cholera serum but that is 
all. 

In connection with this attempt it 
‘may be said that the medicine, which 
is now put forward as good for hogs, 
was advertised some time ago as a 
means of killing tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid, and cancer germs, according 
to an article published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 
At that time it was asserted that the 
Army was interested in it. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Army was no more in- 
terested then than the Department 
of Agriculture is now. 

In view of the evidence that the at- 
tempt to create this false impression 
is persistent and widespread, all hog 
owners are warned to communicate 
with the United States authorities 
before accepting as true any state- 
ment that the Government recom- 
mends any treatment other than the 
serum already mentioned.—Circular 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





DIPPING HOGS 





Treatment for Mange and Lice 


REATMENT of hogs for mange 
should begin with a _ vigorous 
scrubbing with brush, soap, and soft 
water so as to remove the crust. A 
variety of coal-tar dips are on 
the market. Most of these are quite 
satisfactory if of sufficient strength, 
and warm enough (about 110 degrees 
F. Do not boil). The hog should be 
given a good thorough soaking in the 
dip, not less than two minutes. The 
hog must go under, head and all, at 
least once. Treatment must usually 
be repeated one or more times at in- 
tervals of eight days. Treat the whole 
herd and do it thoroughly. 
An effective dip can be made from 
crude petroleum as follows: 


4 gallons crude oil, 
16 gallons water, 
1 pound soap. 


The soap should be dissolved in 
the water by heating. An emulsion is 
then made by adding the oil and thor- 
oughly churning the mixture. Water 
in different sections differs very 
greatly in the way it will combine 
with soap. If the amount of soap does 
not.give a good emulsion simply add 





more soap Avoid oily dips in cold 
weather. . 

While the hogs are taking the dip, 
thoroughly clean and then disinfect 
the pens. In case of true mange the 
fence posts, trees, and everything 
against,which the hogs can rub must 
also be disinfected. Use a strong dis- 
infectant and plenty of it. After treat- 
ment do not put hogs back into lousy 
or mangy M. H. Reynolds, Vet- 
erinarian, University Farm, St. Paul. 








Efficiency on the farm 


NE of the most frequent sources 
of loss on the farm is insufficient 
return from work horses. 

Have you satisfied yourself on the 
following points? 

Do your horses earn enough to pay 
for their feed and care, and enough 
to meet the interest, depreciation, and 
other expenses, as harness costs and 
shoeing? 

It costs $100 annually to keep the 
average horse, in Minnesota, but this 
horse works only a little more than 
three hours each working day. This 
makes the horse labor cost aproxi- 
mately 10 cents an hour. 

Do you handle the horse labor on 
your farm so that the annual cost of 
keeping your horses is less than the 
average, or so that the number of 
hours worked is greater? Both meth- 
ods will reduce the cost of the horse 
labor, but the latter offers by far the 
greatest opportunity. 

Can you revise your cropping sys- 
tem so that fewer work horses will be 
needed, or so that the work will be 
more equally distributed and thus 
make it possible to employ them 
more hours each year? 

Can you raise colts and thus reduce 
the cost of keeping your horses? 

Can you arrange to use your work 
horses for outside work when not 
busy on the farm? 

Can you reduce the cost of keeping 
each horse by feeding less feed or 
cheaper feed and still give a proper 
ration? 

Farm work done with fewer horses 
means a saving of $100 a year for each 
horse not needed—A. H. Benton, 
Assistant Agriculturist, University 
Farm, St. Paul. 





New Soil Acidity Test Is Discovered 


HAT is expected to prove a more 

positive test for soil acidity than 
the common litmus paper test, and 
one which, because of the cheap and 
harmless chemicals used in its oper- 
ation, will be within the reach of the 
ordinary farmer, has been devised by 
E. Truog, instructor in the depart- 
ment of soils, College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

The new test, it is believed, will be 
of especial benefit to county repre- 
sentatives and to field agents of the 
State soils laboratory, owing to the 
fact that it is simple to operate and 
approximate quantitative results can 
be secured in from 10 to 15 minutes. 

The new method consists of the 
addition to a sample of soil to be ex- 
amined of zinc sulphide with small 


amounts of calcium chloride and wa- | 


ter, and boiling the mixture in a flask 
held over a small flame, preferably 
an alcohol lamp. Commercial lead 
acetate paper, which can be purchas- 
ed at the drug store, when held in 
the fumes of the mixture for a few 
minutes, will turn from light brown 
to a shiny black, according to the de- 
gree of acidity present in the soil. 
The natural color of the lead acetate 
paper is white, hence the discolor- 
ation can be plainly seen and will 
more acurately gauge the acidity in 
a soil than will the litmus paper test, 
now in use. 

The chemicals are perfectly safe for 
the layman to handle, and the com- 
plete apparatus, including flask and 
burner, ordinarily will not cost more 
than $2. The details of the apparatus 
have not been completed, but in a 
short time a more definite announce- 
ment will be forthcoming. 





You should read The Progressive Farmer, 
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Where to. Buy ——= Livestock 





BERKSHIRES 
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Lee’s Premier pet $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,50 


Keystone Baron Dales the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 











OCCONEESHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM.NC. 


CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 

, Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been 
supplied from our great g 

herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., Va., 

















N. C., 

Ga., Ala., Teas, Miss., Fla., Tenn., fag ‘an 
Porto Rico. ‘Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
— Blue Ridge Berk- 


cholera. Write us. 


shire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 








Berkshires of Quality 


We are offering.a choice ° 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri- 

val’s — 5 ee 


M sterp' "Maxim 
inlowes ‘Rival, ‘Artful 
Premier and other noted 
boars. These pigs are sired by Masterpiece Cham- 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival 2nd. Prices reason- 
able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, s.c 


















Berkshires of Quality 


Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


CHESTER WHITES 
have a lot of extra fine 


0. I. C.’s 
= 2 ° boar pigs, all from prize- 


winning stock. A few choice service boars. Prices 
R. 0. 0 


R. Q. Owen, &.F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS ss. 
DUROC JERSEY BOAR PIGS 








—Sold out of sows, but 











ing, $10. $12. f. o. b. registered. Cash with order. 


ASE. FRENCH & SON. Cascade, Va. | 
DUROC-JERSEYS: Pigs with pedigrees of 3 
generations; of 3 champions or grand champions; 


3 ancestors, weighing 3 thousand pounds; worth | 
3thousand dollars. Booking fast. No disease. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


OO eee 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 














Ten vee 75 pounds; High class, choice breed- | 


SELWYN Sama ea 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C, | 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





HOLSTEINS 
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Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Capital, Topeka, Kansas, June 16, 
‘When Maid Henry, the famous 13: 


The 
said: 
year-old Holstein owned by the Kansas 


Agricultural College, was workin 
hard for the record of 19,600 peehe of 
milk and 835 pounds of butte rin a year’s 
time, dairymen prophesied that the Maid 
would be ruined. But Maid Henry re- 
turns to show that she is some cow even 
after breaking a record. She has a 214- 
pound male calf born just the other day 
to prove it.” 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’ 

Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. os 


JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 


GOOD BULL 
FOR SALE 


Dropped September 6th, 1913. 


Grand-dam’s test is 629.12 lbs. but- 
ter in a year. 


Write for further particulars 


iieteiniebemmemiamsa! 























HEREFORDS 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 

bulls from the breed’s best 

tribes. These bulls are 

ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 

R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R: 


REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE. 




















Y Bulls and — Service Bulls... 

Priced Reasonab! Best Breeding. 
ARMLAN FARM, 

Box P, L. P. JARMAN, Porterdale, Ga. 





Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd inthe South. Write us sermttone, 
GILTNER BROTHERS, t—s MINENCE kv. 





SHEEP 








REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
We are offering this Spring lambs sired by the cele- 
brated Ram, Davison's 2608. Also a few two and 


three-year-old registered go of the very best 
breeding. 


Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 
sale at all times. 


One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








HORSES AND JACKS 


PACING STALLIONS 


Brown stallion born March 13, 1912, by John R. Gen- 
try 2:00. . Dam Helena Braden by Brown Hal 
2:1234. Price $400.00. 

Bay colt born June 11, 1913, by McEwen 2:18%. Dam 
Maxie Gentry, 2:1544. Price $200.00, 

Bay colt born May 14, 1918 by Argot Hal. Dam Puss 
by Bow Belles. Price $200.00. 








a TAMWORTHS 


_—_—_—oO 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred Farrowed aby 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, s sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize- -winning 
immuned herd a the South. on 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 











ABERDEEN-A -ANGUS 
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‘TWO ANGUS HEIFERS | 


January calving, ready toship in july. 
First check for $200 00 takes them f. o. b. 
A few choice spring dropped bull calves left 
for November delivery everything registered 


A. L. FRENCH & & SON, 
| CASCADE, NIA. | 


























| T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. EWELL FARM, _ Spring Hill, Tenn. 
POLANO ot of stretchy Sows “ | 2a i. bears. - 
SEP J.P: Viseoring, Box 7, Alton, Ill KENTUCKY JACK AND 


PERCHERON FARMS 


125 head of Jacks, 
Saddlers and Perche- 
rons for sale. Mr. H. 

Brown, a member 

of the firm having 
died, we will offer 
all of our stock at 
prices that will move 
them quick. If youare in the market 
for a Jack, Saddler or Percheron, 
you should visit our farms at once. 


Cook & Brown, Lexington, Ky. 
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FOXES, MINKS, ETC. 
and other ani- 


FOXES, MINK mals wanted. 


W. T. HODGEN AND SONS, 





BOX 232 CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 








Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 


ge Se ee ek ee The hero 
Joel Turner ....cccccssssesceccs Chad's host 
Meligsa .......-.ccces Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, —" and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 


Tad Dillon ......... Joel Turner’s neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 


SYNOPSIS 


Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, now 
‘that the plague had wiped out the family of 
the Cumberland mountaineer, little Chad 
with his faithful dog, Jack, wanders away 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. These two 
waifs had wandered before, and Chad now 
had no recollection of his first home, except 
that death had broken it up. They spend 
the night on Pine Mountain, several miles 
from home, and the next morning they leave 
for the cultivated lowlands in search of @ 
home, Late in the aizternoon they meet five 
toys with a dog, “Whizzer,” and a fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and.Jack come off the victors. 
Chad and Jack are then adopted by the 
three Turner boys, and thus find a home. 





CHAPTER III.—(Continued) 


“Git my hoss, Rube,” said old Joel, 
and Rube turned to the stable, while 
Dolph kept an eye on the sheep, 
which were lying on the road or 
straggling down the river. As Rube 
opened the stable-door, a dirty object 
bounded out, and Rube, with a loud 
curse, tumbled over backward into 
the mud, while a fierce old ram dash- 
ed out with a triumphant bleat for 
the open gate. Beelzebub, as the 
Turner mother had christened the 
mischievous brute had been placed 
in the wrong stall and Beelzebub was 


losing his head, had run down after 
the sheep, barking and hastening 
their flight, until called back with a 
mighty curse from old Joel, while 
Jack sat on his haunches looking at 
Chad and waiting for orders. 

Joel exuded oaths: “how air we 
goin’ to git them sheep back?” Up 
and up rose the “bleating and baaing, 
for Beelzebub, like the prince of dev- 
ils that he was, seemed bent on mak- 
ing all the mischief possible. 

“How air we goin’ to git ’em back?” 

Chad nodded then, and Jack with 
an eager yelp made for the river— 
Whizzer at his heels. Again old Joel 
yelled furiously, as did Dolph and 
Rube, and Whizzer stopped and turn- 
ed back with a drooping tail, but 
Jack plunged in. He knew but one 
voice behind him and Chad’s was not 
in the chorus. 

“Call yo’ dog back, boy,” said Joel, 
sternly, and Chad opened his lips 
with anything but a call for Jack to 
come back—it was instead-a fine high 
yell of encouragement and old Joel 
was specchless. 

“That dawg’ll kill them sheep,” said 
Daws Dillon aloud. 

Joel’s face was red and his eyes 
rolled. 

“Call that darned feist back, I tell 

e,” he shouted at last. “Hyeh, Rube, 
git my gun, git my gun!” 

Rube started for the house, but 





Shepherd” every week that comes. 





Eel miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” just because you may not have read what has gone 
before. The condensed outline of the story to date, given in small type at the 
beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the middle of the 
story, will enable you to know all that has gone before and prepare you for 
enjoying this week's chapter and all the later ones. Read the Synopsis and join 
the thousands of readers, young and old, who are watching for “The-Little 








making for freedom. He gave anoth- 
er triumphant baa as he swept be- 
tween Dolph’s legs and through the 
gate, and, with an answering chorus, 
the silly sheep sprang to their feet 
and followed. 

A sheep hates water, but not more 
than he loves a leader, and Beelzebub 
feared nothing. Straight for the wa- 
ter of the low ford the old conquerer 
made and, in the wake of his master- 
ful summons, the flock swept, like a 
Mormon household, after him. Then 
was there a commotion indeed. Old 
Joel shouted and swore; Dolph shout- 
ed and swore and Rube shouted and 
swore. Old Dillon smiled grimly, 
Daws and little Tad shouted with de- 
risive laughter, and the big twins 
grinned. The mother came to the 
door, broom in hand, and, with a 
frowning face, watched the sheep 
splash through the water and into 
the woods across the river. Little 
Melissa looked frightened. Whizzer, 





DAISY FLY KILLER eittsc..*ana cits 
attracts and kills 
- allflies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, conven- 
ient, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can’tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or( 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1 


a enemas Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








Chad laughed. Jack had reached the 
other bank now, and was flashing like 
a ball of gray light through the weeds 
and up into the woods; and Chad 
slipped down the bank and into the 
river, hieing him on excitedly. 

Joel was beside himself and he, too, 
lumbered down the river, followed by 
Dolph, while the Dillons roared from 
the road. 

“Boy!” he roared. “Eh, boy, eh! 
what’s his name, Dolph? Call him 
back, Dolph, call the little devil back. 
If I don’t wear him out with a hick- 
ory; holler fer ’em, darn ’em! Heh- 
o-oo-ee!” The old hunter’s bellow 
rang through the woods like a din- 
ner-horn. Dolph was shouting, too, 
but Jack and Chad seemed to have 
gone stone-deaf; and Rube, who had 
run down with the gun, started with 
an oath into the river himself, but 
Joel halted him. 

“Hol on, hol’ on!” he said, listen- 
ing. “By the eternal, he’s a-roundin’ 
7em up!” The sheep were evidently 
much scattered, to judge from the 
bleating; but here, there, and every- 
where, they could hear Jack’s bark, 
while Chad seemed to have stopped 
in the woods and, from one place, was 
shouting orders to his dog. Plainly, 
Jack was no sheep-killer and by and 
by Dolph and Rube left off shouting, 
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The glass door eliminates guesswork and worry. With- 
out opening it you can see your bakings brown per- 
fectly—never burning or chilling them. No heat is 


wasted, no time lost. The Boss saves fuel. 


It is fully 


asbestos lined, heats in two minutes, bakes uniformly. 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days 


Order a “BOSS” from your dealer today. Test it 

30 days. Your money refunded immediately if not 

satisfactory. Guaranteed to work on good Oil, Gas- 

oline or Gas Stoves. Patented glass door guaranteed 

not to break from heat. Genuine stamped “BOSS.” 
Write now for free booklet and dealers’ names. So 
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and old Joel’s face became placid; 
and all of them from swearing help- 
lessly fell to waiting quietly. Soon 
the bleating became less and less, and 
began to concentrate on the moun- 
tain-side. Not far below. they could 
hear Chad: 

“Coo-oo - sheep! 
coo-oo-sheep !” 

The sheep were answering. They 
were coming down a ravine, and 
Chad’s voice rang out above: 

“Somebody come across, an’ stand 
on each side o’ the holler.” 

Dolph and Rube waded across then, 
and soon the sheep came crowding 
down the narrow ravine with Jack 
barking behind them and Chad shoo- 
ing them down. But for Dolph and 
Rube, Beelzebub would have led them 
up or down the river, and it was hard 
work to get him into the water until 
Jack, who seemed to know what the 
matter was, sharply nipped several 
sheep near him. These sprang vio- 
lently forward, the whole flock in 
front pushed forward, too, and Beel- 
zebub was thrust from the bank. 
Nothing else being possible, the old 
ram settled himself with a snort into 
the water and made for the other 
shore. Chad and Jack followed and, 
when they reached the road, Beelze- 
bub was again a prisoner; the sheep, 
swollen like sponges, were straggling 
down the river, and Dillons and Turn- 
ers were standing around in silence. 
Jack shook himself and dropped pant- 
ing in the dust at his master’s feet, 
without so much as an upward'glance 
or a lift of his head for a pat of 
praise. As old Joel raised one foot 
heavily to his stirrup, he grunted 
quietly, swore: “T’ll just take that 
dawg to heip drive them sheep down 
to town. Come on, boys.” 

Chad started joyfully, but the old 
mother called from the door: “Who’s 
a-goin’ to take this gal to school, I’d 
like to know?” 

Old Joel pulled in his horse, 
straightened one leg, and looked all 
around—first at the Dillons, who had 
started away, then at Dolph and 
Rube, who were moving determined- 
ly after the sheep (it was Court Day 
in town and they could not miss 
Court Day), and then at Chad, who 
halted. 


“Boy,” he said, “don’t you want to 
go to school—you ought to go to 
school?” 


“Yes,” said Chad, obediently, though 
the trip to town—and Chad had never 
been to a town—was a sore tempta- 
tion. 


“Go on, then, an’ tell the teacher I 
sent ye. Here, Mammy—eh, what’s 
yo’ name, boy? Oh, Mammy—Chad, 
here, ’ll take her. Take good keer 0’ 
that gal, boy, an’ learn yo’ a-b-abs 
like a man now.” 

Melissa come shyly forward from 
the door and Joel whistled to Jack 
and called him, but Jack, though he 
liked nothing better than to drive 
sheep, lay still, looking at Chad. 

“Go ’long, Jack,” said Chad, and 
Jack sprang up and was off, though 
he stopped again and looked back, 
and Chad had to tell him again to go 
on. In a moment dog, men and sheep 
were moving in acloud of dust around 
a bend in the road and little Melissa 
was at the gate. 

“Take good keer of *Lissy,” said 
the mather from the porch, kindly; 
and Chad, curiously touched all at 
once by the trust shown him, stalked 
ahead like a little savage, while Me- 
lissa with her basket followed silently 
behind. The boy never thought of 
taking the basket himself—that is not 
the way of the men with women in 
the hills—and not once did he look 
around or speak on the way up the 
river and past the blacksmith’s shop 
and the grist-mill just beyond the 
mouth of Kingdom Come; but when 
they arrived at the log schoolhouse 
it was his turn to be shy and he hung 
back to let Melissa go in first. Wéih- 


Cooshy -cooshy - 


| in, there was no floor but the bare 


earth, no window but the cracks be- 
tween the logs, and no desks but the 
flat sides of slabs, held up by wob- 
bling pegs. On one side were girls in 
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linsey and ‘hhomespun—some thin, un- 
dersized, underfed, and with weak, 
dispirited eyes and yellow tousled 
hair; others, round-faced, round-eyed, 
dark, and sturdy; most of them large- 
waisted and round-shouldered—es- 
pecially the older ones—from work 
in the fields; but, now and then, one 
like Melissa, the daughter of a val- 
ley-farmer, erect, agile, spirited, in- 
telligent. On the other side were the 
boys, in physical characteristics the 
same and suggesting the same social 
divisions: at the top the farmer— 
now and then a slave-holder and per- 
haps .of gentle blood—who had drop- 
ped by the way on the westward 
march.of civilization and had cleared 
some rich river-bottom and a neigh- 
boring summit of the mountains, 
where he sent his sheep and cattle to 
graze. And, finally, walking up and 
down the earth floor—stern and 
smooth of face and of a preternatural 
dignity hardly to be found elsewhere 
—the mountain school-master. 

It was a “blab school” as the 
mountaineers characterize a school in 
which the pupils study aloud, and the 
droning chorus—as shrill as locust 
cries—ceased suddenly when Chad 
came in, and every eye was turned 
on him with a sexless gaze of curiosi- 
ty that made his face redden and his 
heart throb. But he forgot them 
when the school-master pierced him 
with eyes that seemed to shoot from 
under his heavy brows like a strong 
light from deep darkness. Chat met 
them, nor did his chin droop, and 
Caleb Hazel saw that the boy’s face 
was frank and honest, and that his 
eye was fearless and kind, and, with- 
out question, he motioned to a seat— 
with one wave of his hand setting 
Chad on the corner of a slab and the 
studious drone to vibrating again. 
When the boy ventured to glance 
around, he saw Daws Dillon in one 
corner, making a face at him, and lit- 
tle Tad scowling from behind a book: 
and on the other side, among the 
girls, he saw another hostile face— 
next little Melissa—which had the 
pointed chin and the narrow eyes of 
the “Dillon breed,” as old Joel called 
the family, whose farm was at the 
mouth of Kingdom Come and whose 
boundary touched his own. When 
the first morning recess came—“little 
recess,” as it was called—the master 
kept Chad in andasked him his name; 


if he had ever been to school, and ‘ 


whether he knew his A B C’s; and he 
showed no surprise when Chad, with- 
out shame, told him no. So the mas- 
ter got Melissa’s spelling-book and 
pointed out the first seven letters of 
the alphabet, and made Chad repeat 
them three times—watching the boy’s 
earnest, wrinkling brow closely and 
with growing interest. When school 
“took up” again, Chad was told to say 
them aloud in concert with the others 
—which he did, until he could repeat 
them without looking at his book, 
and the master saw him thus saying 
them while his eyes roved around 
the room, and he nodded to himself 
with satisfaction—for he was accus- 
tomed to visible communion with 
himself, in school and out. At noon— 
“hig recess”—Melissa gave Chad some 
corn-bread and bacon, and the boys 
gathered around him, while the girls 
looked at him curiously, merely be- 
cause he was a stranger, and some 
of them—especially the Dillon girl— 
whispered, and Chad blushed and was 
uncomfortable, for once the Dillon 
girl laughed unkindly. The boys had 
no games, but they jumped and threw 
“rocks” with great accuracy at a little 
birch-tree, and Daws and Tad always 
spat on their stones and pointed with 
the forefinger of the left hand first 
at what they were going to throw 
at, while Chad sat to one side and 
took no part, though he longed to 
show them what he could do. By and 
by they fell to wrestling, and finally 
Tad bantered him for a trial. Chad 
hesitated, and his late enemy mis- 
understood. 
(Continued next week) 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
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Insect Questions and 
: Answers 











By F. Sherman, Entomologist 





1.—Spraying Peaches 
Y TWO and thrée-year peach 





M 


left are dry andhard. Have used Bor- 
deaux at four pounds lime, two pounds 


trees are shedding fruit, jelly- | 
spots on them,—many of those | 


bluestone and two ounces Paris green | 


to 50 gallons of water. H. B. 

Am sending three peaches, one was 
ready to drop,the others scarred bad- 
ly as you see. Have been spraying 
several years but two-thirds of my 
peaches are always scarred like those 
I send. W. T. M. 

Answer.—These questions involve 
the whole subject of peach spraying, 
also that of weather influence, possi- 
bility of spray injury, etc. 

The “jelly-spots” and “scarring” are 
the work of curculio. Shedding may 
be from several causes; perhaps the 
solution used contributed to it also. 
Bordeaux at strength given by H. B. 
is too strong in bluestone and too 
weak in poison. 





From all present evidence the best | 


formula for peach spraying is the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur eight pounds 
lime, eight pounds sulphur to 50 gal- 
lons, this then being poisoned by ad- 
ding two and one-half pounds (paste 
form) arsenate of lead. We recog- 
nize the trouble involved in making 
this and further experiences may 
show something to take its place but 
it is the best now known. The direc- 
tions for preparing this are given in 


the Reference Special issue of The | 


Progressive Farmer. 

W. T. M. has not had good success 
against curculio by spraying. The 
per cent of benefit against it cannot 
be as great as against Codling moth 
in apples, yet great enough to pay 
well. 

ce * 
Ii.—Melon Bugs 


ENCLOSE two kinds of bugs which 

are bad on our watermelons, can- 
taloupes, squash and cucumbers. 

5-8; S: 

Answer.—They are Striped melon- 
beetle and Spotted melon-beetle. You 
may combat them either by spraying 
or dusting,—spraying with Bordeaux, 
four pounds lime, three pounds blue- 
stone to 50 gallons water, adding 
either three pounds arsenate of lead, 
er one-half pound of Paris green. 
For dusting use one ounce Paris 
green to one pound of dust lime or 


sifted wood ashes, mix thoroughly 
and dust liberally on leaves and 
stems. 

oH 


Ili.—Pear Blight 
AVE some three-year pear trees, 
blight now killing limbs,—last 
March I sprayed, and twice since, etc. 
\ Apes LE 
Answer.—In first place spraying has 
practically no effect on fire blight of 
apple and pear. Second place, pears 
“do not require so much spraying as 
you indicate, two treatments stand 
them in good stead, (1) winter treat- 
ment as for scale; (2) after blooms 
shed with ready-made lime-sulphur 
one and one-half gallons to 50 gallons 
water, adding three pounds arsenate 
lead paste. 

IV.—San Jose Scale 
NCLOSED is apple twig affected 
with something,—one tree eight 

years old is covered, both large and 
small branches,—only noticed it yes- 
terday. The bark underneath is red- 
dish cast. Have several hundred trees. 
What shall I do? re 

Answer.—This San Jose scale, 
for which you should spray in winter 


B. 


is 


with ready-made lime-sulphur one 
gallon to eight gallons water. At 
this season cut out limbs already 
dead or hopeless and spray with 
ready-made lime-sulphur one and 


one-half gallons to 50 gallons water, 
adding three pounds arsenate of lead 
paste. 


This will check other troubles 















you a higher price. 


other. 


per cent. 
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son for them. 


the Goodyear prices. 


The reason lies in our 


Tire Prices 
That We Call Unjust 


Let men, if they will, claim a tire as good 
as the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 
don’t let men claim a better tire to charge 


Bear in mind that Goodyear tires hold 
top place in Tiredom. They outsell any 
After millions of tests, men are 
adopting them faster than ever. 
years sales break every record, by 55 


And these tires offer four great features 
found in no other tire. Compel the men 
who ask higher prices to show some rea- 


From $5 to $15 More 


Sixteen makes of tires now sell above 
! The price per tire 
will often run from $5 to $15 more. 

























Four Things Lacking 


These four things are lacking in every 
other tire: 

Our No-Rim-Cut feature—the only 
feasible way to end the ruin of rim-cutting. 

Our “On-Air” cure—an extra, costly 
process which saves the countless blow- 
outs due to wrinkled fabric. 

Our rubber rivets—hundreds of 
which are formed, during vulcanizing, to 
combat loose treads. 

Our All-Weather tread—the anti- 
skid which runs like a smooth tread. A 
tough, double-thick tread with deep, sharp, 
resistless grips. 


But 


Our this 















No extra price buys these. things, nor 
anything that’s like them. Nor can it buy 
a better tire in any other way. Can you 

think—with our prestige 





mammoth output, our 
factory efficiency, our 
modest profit. It results 
from Goodyear popular- 
ity. Those extra prices, 
we can prove to you, are 
utterly unjust. 
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2 —we would let any maker 


ais give you more than Good- 
YEAR 


year gives? 
AKRON, OHIO 


If not, get Goodyear 

P " tires at Goo prices. 
No-Rim-Cut Tires wer 

With All- Weather Treads or Smooth 


Any dealer will supply 


them. 








Toronto, Canada 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


CT ee 
CO 0 ES 


London, England Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Everywhere 
(1562) 
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and will kill some young scale, but do 
not fail to give the stronger dose 
mentioned next winter. 


Growing Tomatoes for Canning 


OES it pay and what does it cost,”’ 

are expressions characteristic of 
the Yankee, whether at home or 
abroad; and yet every worker in the 
soil can well adopt the same thought, 
and wherein he has made ends meet 
in the past, he can work to the end 
of doing better by well-matured plans 
for the future. 

My first observation is where to 
plant tomatoes and how and what 
kinds. Plant as early as the season 
will permit. Work for the early 


market. If you can raise 100 bush- 
els for June market, they will be 
equal in profit to 300 in August. 


Don’t be afraid of having a glut and 


not having a market, for the very 
moment you have an abundance go 
into the canning business on your 
own hook. Put up good, honest, 
clean goods, and you will have no 


trouble in selling them. 

We began in a smal] way last year 
and put up over 500 No. 3 cans 
and sold them all at a very satisfac- 








RANEY CANNERS 


THE BEST FOR TWENTY YEARS 


, THE BEST STILL 
i] Over 100,000 people will testify to their superiority over 
any other make. Raney Canner will save all your fruits 
and vegetables, supply your table and market with the 
finest class of canned goods in the world, and make you 
big profits. We tell you all about canning from Practical 
Experience. Write for our catalog and full information 
today. Itisfree. Don’t wait, NOW. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., 


Department 7. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
































rolina, would say June Pink, Earli- 
ana and Bonney’s Best. For later, 
Great Baltimore, Red Rock and Brim- 
mer. Run your rows about three 
and one-half feet apart and set out 
in good seasonable condition— 
ground dry rather than too wet. If 
very dry, hot weather plant late in 
afternoon, using some water about 
the plant, covering the surface with 
dry soil as you finish, and you will 
find the next morning your plants 
are nearly, if not all, on the way te 
growing. J. M. CAMPBELL. 
Hickory, N. C. 


tory figure. We also put up 50 one- 
gallon cans and sold them to one of 
the colleges, and they came back 
and wanted more and wanted to con- 
tract for next year’s supply. We 
considered last year almost a fail- 
ure in tomato raising. It was so dry 
and hot that often the green toma- 
toes were blistered on the vine. How- 
ever, we realized over $100 per acre 
from them. We sold the largest per 
cent of the tomatoes uncanned at 
good prices. 

As to the kind of plants for early 
varieties in this section of North Ca- 
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Attractive Vacation 


Tour 


Niagara Falls, Canada, 
the beautiful New 
England Country 
and New York “} 


July 1 to 19, 1914 


Via the 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


and Connections. 
Mount Pisgah, ag Falls, Niagara 
Gorge, Toronto, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
Quebec, Montmorency Falls, St. Anne 
de Beaupre, White Mountains, Sum- 
mit Mt, Washington, Boston and New 
Yor 


Three Days in Boston and 
Three Days in New York 


A Somenete Itinerary at Minimum Cost for eighteen 
days 0 of Rest, Recreation, Interesting and Instructive 














Personally c a by Mr. C. H. Gattis and chap- 
eroned by M 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Tcurist Agu | Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Write for Booklet. 














FREE 
One Set , 
JONES 
SCRAPE SET 


with each 
Order for 
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POST PAID 
$1.00 
each 


Desk A, Atlanta, Ga. 


CANNERS 
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F.L Stone “& Co. 





We are offering the only complete home and elub 
Canning outfit on the market and at a price 


that will open your eyes. 
JUST THINK—Every canner is complete, ready for bus- 
iness, no extras to buy. Canner will pay foritself in first 


We want you to know more about this START- 
LING "CANNER OFFER. It is the biggest, best and most 
wonderful bargain in canning ontfits ever offered. Just 
send us a postalcard TODAY—NOW, addressed to 


FGRS. CC., Dept. 114 Nashville, Tenn. 
] 




















Cape ity 30 to 
i linens feet 
per mir ote 


"las Sells 
work it up— get 
that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 
—makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
305 S. Liberty St. Winston-Salem, N.@. 


x like hungry wolves if you bait 

V with Magic Fish Lure. Best bait 

ever discovered for attracting all kinds 

E> of fish. Keeps you busy pulling them 

. out. rite today and get a box to 
help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J. F. Gregory, Dept. 5, St. Louis, Mo. 



























Pure-bred Poultry 
SQUAB RAISING ‘223° iro0.0 Gi 


one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 

RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
EGGS Poland-China Pigs, $15.00 a 
pair, (not related). 


MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN. 


Special June Sale—Eggs and Breeders at Half Price. 
Reds, both combs. Coe. Buff, White. Winners 
for Sale. C. Deaton. Landis, N.C. 





for hatching—from pure-bred 
Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


June—(1) The Country School: How, Can 
We Make It Attractive? 

(2) Have We Cultivated Our Crops 
as Economically as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


July—(1) What Effect Has @ Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 
What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 


(2) 











Sweet Potato Plants 
$1.50 per 1000 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


Nurserymen 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 











THE WORK OF THE PIONEERS 





Patience, Courage, Industry, and Self- 
denial Must be a Part of the Make- 
up of the Propagandist 


CCASIONALLY I find local and 

county leaders in the Farmers’ 
Union who have become discouraged 
and are almost ready to relax efforts 
and quit the service. They forget 
that in America we are as yet in the 
pioneer period of cooperation, and 
are just beginning to get into the con- 
structive period. The success of the 
movement depends upon the slow 
process of education and we should 
not lose patience because it seems to 
move slowly. Neither should we be 
distrustful of the men who go to 
make up the rank and file of the 
movement. Robert Owen, the earliest 
pioneer of the cooperative move- 
ment in England, who achieved a 
world-wide reputation, taught that 
“the errors of mankind proceed more 
from defect of knowledge than defect 
of goodness”. During the enthusias- 
tic period of an organization we get 
many set-backs by venturing too has- 
tily into untried experiments. Acting 
through the impulse of the sentiment 
that “we ought to do something” we 
sometimes act too hastily. “Better 
to disappoint the eager by delay, than 
that premature action should cause 
failure. A great project will live from 
age to age. Delay may damage but 
it never kills; whereas inadequate ac- 
tion is always regarded by the major- 
ity as the failure of the principle 
rather than the failure of men,” said 
one of the leaders of cooperation in 
Scotland. 


In his notable “History of Coopera- 
tion”, covering a period of 90 years 
of the movement in England, George 
Jacob Holyoake closes his chapter on 
the “Early advocates” with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from which we 
ought to gather some courage and in- 
spiration. 


“No one continues a propagandist 
unless he be a person of courage, in 
dustry, and self-denial. In the case 
of new thought most people do not 
like to think at all; others, who have 
no minds to think with, are still more 
difficult to deal with. You can not 
convert vacuity; and you have to cre- 
ate mind by teaching the very ele-- 
mentary principles of thinking. 

“If a man’s mind moves on some 
hinge of prejudice, you have to pro- 
vide that it turns on some pivot of 
principle. In cooperation new ob- 
jects, new feelings, new habits had to 
be proposed. Men had to be shown 
that their welfare and security were 
best attained by an arrangement of 
business which gave fair advantage 
to others, 

“A propagandist is an agent of 














ideas, a cause of a change, a precur- 
sor of progress. To do his work well 


he must Have some mastery of his 
| own language, for grammar is merely 
lthe law of intelligible speech. He 


must know how to set his facts in the 
order in which they can be seen as he 
sees them; and able to reason upon 
his facts, when he set them forth, else 
their purport can never be enforced. 





The practical effect of grammar is 
economy of speech; the practical ef- 
fect of logic is economy of thinking. 

“The propagandist has to remember 
that his life is an argument. A man 
may give good advice who never fol- 
lows it, as a finger-post may point the 
right way though it never moves in 
that direction. But he who is seen to 
do himself what he counsels, will al- 
ways have more influence over men 
than those who say one thing and do 
another. 

“Inconsistency between belief and 
practice is hypocrisy, whether before 
God or man. He who urges others to 
be true, should be true himself. Hence 
he must be at the service of the prin- 
ciples he proposes to advance. 

“To know how to estimate those 
who stand true we must take into 
sight those who never stand at all— 
who, the moment loss or peril is fore- 
seen, crawl away like vermin into 
holes of security. These are the rab- 
bit-minded reformers, who flee at the 
first sound of danger, or wait to see 
a thing succeed before they join it. 
Those who flee in a struggling cause 
are a great army compared with 
those who fight”. ees Gs 


ABSENTEE LANDLORDISM 








CWith Apologies to J. Z. Green.) 


I WONDER how many people think 
of absentee landlordism as synon- 
ymous with alien-ownership, and for- 
get its true significance? Just the 
other day I heard a discussion of a 
concrete case that shows it to be a 
thousandfold worse than mere alien- 
ownership. Within the past nine 
years the finest plantation in that 
section of the State surrounding a 
fine old country church has passed 
into the hands of wealthy persons 
who live in towns, and about one- 
sixth of that church’s support is lost 
to it forever. These lands surreund 
the church. Part is held by wealthy 
heirs and rented exclusively to Ne- 
groes. In the midst of it a small 
tract has been sold to a Negro, anda 
pretty cottage stands nearby this his- 
toric old church occupied by this man 
and his family. Other parts are held 
in big farms by city dwellers for the 
present, keeping overseers who are 
not in accord with the church. 
a ae 

In this discussion one of the most 
conservative men I ever knew said: 
“These people are fortunate in having 
such old fashioned neighbors around 
them. Otherwise they would be tax- 
ed until they would be glad to sell 
these lands to men who would help 
build up the community.” One spoke 
up and said, “But can such things be 
done?” The other replied: “When 
those who are trying to maintain a 
white man’s civilization fully realize 
what they are up against they will 
have to find a remedy; and that rem- 
edy is to force the sale of such lands 
to white men who will live on them 
and help to keep up the school, the 
church, the roads, and the social life 
of the neighborhood. 

+e * 


Right now in South Carolina a cane 
didate for Governor has put into his 
platform the exemption from taxes 
for 10 or 20 years of small farms lived 
on and farmed by the owners. Should 
such a measure pass, how will it im- 
prove conditions unless a way be 
found to make the absentee landlord 
sell? Is it right or just to exempt the 
50-acre farmer or 100-acre farmer at 
the expense of the 500-acre or 1000- 
acre farmer who is bearing “the bur- 
den and the heat of the day” in stay- 
ing in the country and trying to build 
up his lands for his children—who, 


with a few sgattered neighbors, is 


trying to keep up the school and the 
in a few 


old church, and who will 
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years divide up his farm among his 
children so that they will then be 
small farmers, who by his thrift and 
economy, and scientific farming is ad- 
ding value to his city cousins’ farm 
right by, while that city cousin draws 
his rents and spends them on the so- 
cial life of the city? 

It seems to me (maybe because I 
am one of those who are standing by 
the country, refusing to be allured by 
the city, and trying to make the coun- 
try school and country church as 
good as any in the city, my vision is 
impaired), that some consideration 
should be shown the farmer who lives 
on his farm, whether he owns a 
thousand acres or fifty. 

* * * 


These questions are pregnant with 
the future weal or woe of not alone 
the country districts, but of all the 
country. It behooves all good citi- 
zens to study them. And it would be 
well for the city man, be he mer- 
chant, banker, lawyer, doctor, or re- 
tired farmer, to begin this campaign 
of selling small farms to the tenant- 
farmers of the county now when he 
can do so without compulsion. For if 
he should trust too long to that old 
fashioned idea referrred to above, 
that what belongs to a man is his to 
do with as he pleases, he might find 
that he cannot dispose of his holdings 
as well then as now. 

These are political as well as eco- 
nomic questions, and it is such poli- 
tics that the Farmers’ Union must 
study. The trouble with the Union 
as I see it is: In our endeavor to 
Steer clear of the politics that would 
boost the chronic office seekers we 
are neglecting the study of political 
questions upon which the whole fab- 
ric of our society rests. One reason 
we hear more of these matters out- 
side of South Carolina than in the 
State is that we are so closely allied 
by ties of blood or friendship with 
each other of the cities and the coun- 
try, that we overlook many things that 
are economically wrong because we 
do not want to appear to be hitting 
our friends. “Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature”, and it may be we 
will be driven rtluctantly into do- 
ing things that are distasteful to us. 
How much better would it be, if our 
city cousins could be made to see the 
reasonableness of these views that 
are beginning to find expression in 
the conversation related above, and 
either come back to help us make the 
country attractive to our children, or 
sell to others who would engage in 
such a patriotic course, rather than 
be forced to it by taxation? 

E. W. D 





Union Notes and Comment 


HEN the members of a Local Un- 
ion decide to put up their own 
building for their meeting place and 
also for a temporary depository for 
the assembling and distribution of 
products bought and sold, it’s a good 
indication that they mean to cooper- 
ate. If we would keep it in mind 
that cooperation is a scheme in which 
the community must invest some- 
thing before they can hope to realize 
the right kind of results we wouldn’t 
be so slow in putting something into 
it. That Local Union in the mountain 
section of North Carolina was prob- 
ably short on cash to invest, but they 
had the equivalent of cash which 
they proceeded to invest when they 
took their teams and went into the 
forest and hauled logs to the saw- 
mill for the purpose of getting lum- 
ber to build a house. Dozens of Lo- 
cal Unions in North Carolina have 
provided homes for the organization 
in this manner, and the building, 
when completed, represented only a 
few days labor by each member, and 
the expenditure of only a nominal 
sum in cash for nails, for sawing, for 
dressing lumber, etc. When a Local 
Union owns its own hall it has laid 
the foundation for community coe 
operation, 
Kk Oe * 
In communities where it is not 
yet convenient to establish a coopere 
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ative business on the Rochdale plan 
the cost of distribution may be re- 
duced by having one “trade day” each 
week and keep the place of business 
open only on that day, or even a part 
of the day, if only a small community 
is to be served. In the excessive mul- 
tiplicity of stores in this country one 
of the biggest wastes connected 
with them is the waste of time. Dur- 
ing a twelve months period perhaps 
not less than 75 per cent of.the time 
of the salesmen is wasted—just as a 
man wastes time sitting on the bank 
of a creek waiting for fish to bite. But 


they must stay there and wait for 
“bites” if they catch the drifting 
trade. By cooperation it is possible 


to have concert of action, and certain 
days or hours for distributive service 
means economy of time. It is cheap- 
er to employ a man and keep him 
busy one day in the week than to em- 
ploy him for full time and let him sit 
and fish for trade. 
* * x 

In some conventions of the Farm- 
ers’ Union I have noticed that when 
a speaker would launch out into a 
semi-political question that carries 
with it the idea of help from the 
“Government” it wasn’t difficult to 
get applause, but when a speaker 
takes for his theme “cooperative self- 
help” that instinctive spontaneous ap- 
plause is conspicuously absent. The 
idea of intelligent cooperative self- 
help never strikes a popular chord 
and secures the hearty responses 
that come almost involuntarily when 
you hold out the idea of “help” with- 
out effort or activity on the part of 
those that want to be the beneficiar- 
ies. Hence, the idea of “government” 
help is always popular because it is 
looked upon as a sort of free gift. 

* * 


In all the history of the cooperative 
movement the men who have gotten 


most out of cooperation are those | 
Intelligent | 
. cooperation carries its own reward. | 


that .put most into it. 
It isn’t something that can be hand- 
ed.down to anybody. Without per- 
sonal activity and loyalty we can 
rightly claim no cooperative benefits. 
And the true cooperator is not dis- 
trustful of his own fellow coopera- 
tors. He will not break ranks and 
step aside to pick up “baits” thrown 
out by private competitors who seek 
to scatter the cooperative forces. 
This human side of cooperation car- 
ries with it the most important part 
of the movement with which we have 
to deal, for upon the “true grit” and 
loyalty of the individual units the 
success of the movement must de- 
pend. There is nothing that inspires 
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quite as much faith and encourage- 
ment as to hear stories related of the 
right kind of human conduct when 
the principles of cooperation were at 
stake. When a member pays no at- 
tention to “baits” but extends his 
patronage to his cooperative enter- 
prise, even when private competitors 
offer him more for what he has to sell 
and offer to sell him his goods at 
lower price than his own cooperative 
agency charges (for the purpose of 
putting his cooperative agency out of 
business,) it is an example of the kind 
of loyalty under which the coopera- 
tive structure must be built. 
e * & 


In a small town in this State two 
local meat markets formed a local 
“trust” recently and raised the price 
of beefsteak five cents a pound. The 
notable thing about it was that they 
didn’t raise the price one little bit 
which they paid the farmers for beef 
cattle. If there had been only one 
meat shop in that little town it would 
not have been necessary to raise the 
price of beefsteak. One concern could 
have handled the business and could 
have rendered all the service needed 
at the old selling price, but in order 
for two concerns to pay for house 
rents and delivery service and get a 
living out of the business it was nec- 
essary for them to raise prices to 
consumers and keep prices ‘paid to 
farmers down at the old level. Will 
producers and consumers ever wake 
up enough to discover how expensive 
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Number of students, 834. 
4 Short courses. 
sanitation. 


26 Departments of instruction. 
Over $100,000 expended in public service. 


Value of a Technical College Education. 


The Clemson Agricultural College 


South Carolina’s School of Engineering and Agriculture. 


One of the largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in the South. 
1,544 Acres of land. Value of plant over $1,300,000. Over 90 teachers, officers and assistants. 


Every County in South Carolina represented. 
New and modern buildings, equipment and 





12 Degree courses. 


A young man can make no better investment 
than in a technical education. Viewed merely as a 
matter of business, even if he has to borrow the money 
at interest, he will find that his increased earning 
capacity will, perhaps even the first yeur after gradua- 
tion be sufficient to repay the loan. It is a poor busi- 


- ness policy to wait to earn the money necessary to pay 


for an education with an earning capacity only one- 
half or one-third that of an educated man. Every 
year of untrained, uneducated labor represents a direct 
financial loss. Every boy of ability and ambition 
whose parents are unable to pay for his education, 
should get some friend to endorse his note at the bank 
and begin preparation that will make for greater earn- 
ing capacity anda fuller life. There is no time to 


ing upon the energy, character and personality of the 
possessor, and the capital increases.with every year of 
its efficient use. 

A College diploma has come to be regarded by 
the business world not so much as an evidence of 
knowledge as evidence that the graduate possesses and 
is trained in those qualities of ability, industry, ambi- 
tion and character that are likely to make for success. 

There never was a time in the history of the 
world when expert knowledge was so much in demand, 
so indispensable to individual success, and so highly 
compensated. For the untrained await the positions 
of low wages, long hours and poverty. 

Clemson College brings within the reach of every 
boy in South Carolina the benefits and possibilities of 


lose. 
and is willing to pay for them. 





The world is looking for 1,000 horse-power men 
Already there is a 
surplus of the one horse-power variety. 

A College education is no longer a luxury of the 
rich, but more of a necessity of the poor boy whose 
parents can give him little or nothing to start on. In 
earning capacity, a College education represents at the 
outset a capital lk from $15,000 to $30,000, depend- pare him for self-sustaining, self-respecting citizenship. 
Next Session Opens September 9, 1914. 


Box P, Clemson College, 8. C., for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, etc. 


rance. 


W. M. RIGGS, President, 


of a technical education. 
tunity to enjoy some of the good things of life. 
way is provided whereby, if he have the ambition and 
capacity for knowledge, he need not continue in igno- 
Here, at a cost lower than at any similar in- 
stitution, can a young man obtain an education second 
to none, if he be seeking an education that will pre- 


If you delay, you may be crowded out, 


He is here offered an oppor- 
The 














it is for us to maintain that kind of 
competition when greater efficiency 
and economy .are possible through 
cooperation? J; 2oGe 





A Good Way to Read our Serial Story 


JUST want to tell you how much 

we have enjoyed the first chapter 
of your story. I read it to all the 
children after supper one evening and 
suggested to them at the close of it, 
that they all make a guess where 
Chad and Jack spent the next night. 
They brightened at the idea and 
imaginations got lively and they each 
have them placed and are anxiously 
waiting for the next paper to find out 
where they did stay. I’m going to 
continue this plan of having them 
guess what’s ahead all along through- 
out the story. MRS. E. D. NALL. 

Sanford, N. C. 
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I think that the farmers would be 
safe in letting Mr. Duke build the 
warehouse. It is next to impossible 
to organize the farmers, and after 
organization, very hard to handle 
them successfully, and hardest of all, 
to get honest, efficient men for mana- 
gers. The Mississippi Warehouse 
people robbed the farmers of Char- 
leston County ruthlessly. If Mr. 
Duke builds the warehouses, and does 
not manage them to suit the farmers, 
they can keep their cotton and let 
him keep his warehouse. In other 
words he will have to give satisfac- 
tion or not get the business.—T. J. 
Hamlin, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 





I notice recent statistics relative to the 
amount of cotton produced in various for- 
eign countries and I am more than ever im- 
pressed with the fact that other countries 
can grow cotton and I have a strong sus- 
picion that the South’s monopoly is tempor- 
ary and imaginary.—Prof. C. L. Newman, 
West Raleigh, N, C. 
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You’re Needed 
In the Business World 


There is a scarcity of wide-awake young people in 
the business world today. We have taken thousands of 
boys and girls fromthe country who were ambitious, 
given them a thorough preparation for business, and 
placed them i diately upon graduation in situa- 
tions paying from $75 to $100 per month. Why not 
you? Expenses reduced to the lowest. Write imme- 











diately for SPECIAL RATE CIRCULAR B,. 


MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Co.umesus, Ga. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Houston, TEx. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Bach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this ‘low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 
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MACHINERY ib 





engines, good as new, 
Richmond, Va. 


Binder for Sale—One Walter A. Wood 
Binder, used 5 seasons; all wearing parts re- 
newed; does good work. , Been well sheltered 
and handled all while. Price, $50. H. Eu- 
gene Fant, Route 3, Seneca, 8. C. 


Beilcity Thre »sher, 32 by 40, ), mounted. 
Practically new. One~-hundred twenty-five 
dollars. Six-horse ‘‘Waterloo Boy” engine, 
portable, with friction clutch pully, fine con- 
dition, one hundred twenty-five dollars. A. 
Swain & Bro., Plymouth, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED 


Tenant Wanted—First-class 
ferred. Must provide 
Montice llo, Fla, 


$5 per day easily made 
and Newspaper proposition. $3 value for $1. 
Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sell Fruit Trees, 
of Nursery Stock—Big profits. 
ms. Fi cher, Cleveland, Tenn 


Wanted—Several hone st, industrious peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. Salary, 
$60 a month. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


cheap. Box 1476, 











renter pre- 
for self. S. 


with our. Map 


Easy to sell. 





Salesman—F or high-class tobacco factory. 
Bxperience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Pie dmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box B23.’ 


“where Are | the Dead?”—We want agents 
to sell our new book of 427 pages, entitled 
“Where Are the Dead?” from a noted minis- 
ter’s viewpoint; the Bible being used as au- 
thority. . This book is amarvelous conception 
and exposition of the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures. It is truly the twenticth century light, 
versus the dark age theories. Everyone is 
interested in the subject, ‘““‘Wirere Are the 
Dead?” This book tells you. Outfit sent on 
receipt of 15 cents. Best terms; order outfit 
at once. Complete book sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, $1.50. Phillips-Boyd Pub- 
Hshing Company, Dept. F., Atlanta, Ga., 
Dallas, Texas. 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES. 


Nice Berkshires—(No better blood in Vir- 
ginia.) Pigs from eight to twelve weeks, ten 
to fifteen dollars. Gilts, boars, and sows, 
from twenty-five to fifty. Dulwich Farm, 
Dearborn, Va. 


= am offering three outstanding sow pigs 
as special advertisements for my Berkshires. 
These are beauties. Also Greenswood’s Mas- 
terpiece 2nd, the sire of these pigs, a good 
individual and a good sire, is bred to please. 
Write Leon Crawford, | Hayesville, N, C. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


i ~Pure- bred O. I. C, Pigs—Satisfac tion ‘guar- 
anteed. Mountain View Farm, Hickory, N. 
C., Route 3. 




















DUROC-JERSEYS. 


bred, well grown, 
Oakwood Farm, War- 


Duroc-Jerseys—Highly 
very prolific strain, 
saw, N. © 

Registered Duroc-Jersey 
Barred Plymouth 
L. A. Holmes, ; 

Registered Duroc-Jerseys for Sale—Fine 
pigs, brood sows; prize winners, Address 
Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 





Hogs—Any 
Rock eggs, 90c, 
Ranger, Ga, 


age. 
postpaid. 


mspecially fine lot six-weeks-old, registe r- 
ed, pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs; fine stock; 
prices moderate, letters cheerfully answered, 
Ss. F R. _ Church, Madison Heights, _Va. 


MU LEFOOT. 


For Bale—Pure-bred Mule Foot Pigs—$10 
each; 3 trio, $25. J. H. Haskell, Yemassee, 8, c. 


‘POL. AND- CHINAS, 


Poland- Cc hira Pigs —Rez ady to y Bhip. & 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & 
Round Hill, Va. 


i “Poland-China Pigs —$12 a pair. tegistra- 
tion papers furnished with each one. Quick 
shipment. A, A. Capehart, Kittrell, N. C. 


___ HOLSTEINS. 


~ bull calves left; three 
register dams; one from 37- 
Ss. Jones, _Newportne ws, Va. 
JERSEYS. 


“Re gister re da. Jer rsey 
Woman's College 

Four Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Fine for 
butter. Groome & Sons, , Greensboro, N. 


RED POLLS. 
Wanted—A Red Poll beef calf; or 
trade a fine Duroc-Jersey boar for 
J. P. Leach, Jr., Littleton, N. ¢ 
RABBITS _ 
“For § Sale—Pure Belgian 
J. A. Dodson, 





Satis- 
Chamings, 


Holste teins—F our 
from advance 
pound sire. _ dD. 


Bulls for Sale—Address 
Meridian, Miss. 











will 
same. 


‘s. Ac id ress 
Route 2. 


Hare 
Greensboro, N. C., 


| re choice stock, unregistered, 


| Chester White 
Ten-horse and four-horse Charter gasoline | 


| China pigs, 


| prices on breeders, 
| Tazewell, Virginia. 


M. Kidder, | 


Nut Trees, ‘and All Kinds | 


H please 





For Sale—Rufus Red Belgian hares and 
Flemish Giant Rabbits. Perpetual Rabbitry, 
Valdosta, Ga. 





HORSES. = 


Registered Percherons | — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 





Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder’s prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 
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Herd of 200 to pick from. 








| Ss. D. O’NEAL, Proprietor 


WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC -JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Nothing but the best shipped for breeding purposes. 
Quality and breeding unexcelled. 


VAUCLUSE, VA. 








: DOG 8. 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. _ 
Herndon, Va, 


M. MK: r, Stroud, 





~ Bloodhound puppies, 
pure-bred. W. N. Cavin, Mt. 
Pedigreed Beaegles—Stud 
12 inches. Fee $5. 
North if carolina, 
TWO oR “MORE BREEDS. 


Milk C ows for Sale—Fine grades, 
Ww oman’ th Colle Be, Meridian, Miss. 


English, registered 
Holly, N. Cc. 
hounds, 15 and 
Arden Kennels, Arden, 








Address 





~~ Re gistered ~ Be rkshir es; 
four choice 


One-year-old, 


Jersey Heifers— 
gilts to offer at bargains. 
one two-year-old, Jersey Heif- 
at bargains. 
3 Finney, Wartrace, Tenn, 

“and Service 
pigs, all highly bred and reg- 
Cross-bred pigs for pork purposes. 


“Durec-: Jerse y Pp igs 


istered. 


| We can supply you with anything you want 
|} in the hog line. 


Leslie D. Kline, Stephens 


© City, Va. 





Poland- 
service boars; 


Registe red Essex, Duroc-Jersey, 
sows in farrow, 
grade sows in farrow. 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, J paying 
return on stock. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 


| Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 








ANCON AS. 


now $1 ‘per 15 5. Special 
Tazewell Ancona Yards, 


~Anconz as—ER 5] 





LEGHORNS. 
Chicks 





Ten Thousand Baby For Sale— 


Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 


only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. 
you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. 
Increase Your Egg Yield—Put new blood 
in your flock by buying your stock and eggs 
from the famous “‘Warren strain” of Single 
Comb White Leghorns. Bred on the largest 
and best equipped poultry 
the Mason & Dixon Line. “The strain that 
covers Dixie like the dew.” The greatest 
laying strain in. America. Here is a chance 
of a lifetime to get them dirt cheap. Great 
layers, mated, at $2 each; pullets and cock- 
erels, hatched March 8, 1914, at $1.50 each; 
18,000 to select from. Eggs for hatching, 15 
to 100 at 5c; 100 to 200 at 4c; 200 and up 
at 8c an egg. The Warren Poultry Farm, 
7 M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. C. (Warren Co.) 
ORPINGTONS. 


White Orpingtons — Ten hens for sale. 
Eggs half price. Midnight Poultry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. C, 








ROCKS. 

White Rocks of. Quality. 

try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 

~ White 

en. From prize winners, 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


White African Guinea Eggs—$1, 18, White 
Wyandotte eggs, $1, 18. - EF. Pollard, 
Greenville, N. C. 


. Randolph Poul- 


Eureka Stock 











Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, S. C., 


100 Singla Comb Yearling Hens, $1.2 
Few young cockerels, well selected, March 
and April hatched, 75c and $1 each. Order 
now. Cunningham Poultry Farm, Lancas- 
ter, South Carolina. 





5 each, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CLOVER 


3ur Clover Seed—Price low, 
Sloan, _Winnsboro, N.C. 














Write, E. D. 
Sale—Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 per 
bushel, “Mat thew Patrick, White pied 8. C. 


‘Wanted to Buy—Southe rm Grown Bur Clo- 
ver Seed in the bur. Mail sample and your 
lowest cash price. I. Wind & Co., Seeds- 
men, Huntsville, Ala. 

POTATOES. 

Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1. 75, 
1,000. Glendale F arm, Lincolnton, N. C. 

‘ og otato P lants—F or May and June delivery, 
$1.25 per thousand. W, J. Deal, Maiden, N. ¢ 

Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
with order. R. H. Yoder, 


For. 





Catawba Yam 
thousand, cash 
Hickory, N. C 

Nancy Hall, 
Providence Slips—One 
Fred M. Preston, 


Triumph, and 
dollar per thousand, 
Pine Castle, Fla, 


Porto Rico, 1 


| $1.25 per thousand. 


| thousand; 
| Red Mobelian, 


| cy Hall 


| post. 
__.. | faction guaranteed. 
Boars— | 


| best yielder, 


| disease. 


Registered Jersey | 


Walters, 


| plants. 
| Greensboro, N 


| trees; 


| cowpeas, etc. 


We guarantee deliveries and to | 


farm south of | 


ie _ | Macklin, 
Indian Runner Duck Egss—$1 doz- | 





Potato Plants—White and Yellow Yams— 
Murray’s Stock Farm, 
Claremont, N, C. 





Sweet Pots ito Plants—C atawba Yams, and 
Southern Queen, $1.25 per thousand. 
service and satisfactory plants. 


price on quantities. Yoder Bros., Hickory, 


|} North Carolina. 








Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, $1.50 per 
Yellow Eastern Yams, Vineless 
$1.25 per thousand. Special 
prices to dealers, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cc. Cc. _Taylor, Maiden, N. Cc. 


~~ Attention Farmers—Ws e offer ge nuine Nan- 
sweet potato plants at $1.25 per 
1,000, or $1.50 delivered by express or parol 
Immediate shipment, and entire satis- 
Bears Head Farms, 
Castle, Fla. 
~ Barly Triumph | “Potato 
best keeper, 
ket, best -for table use. 
Improved five 


Plants—Earliest, 
best for the mar- 


years. Price, $1.50 
per thousand. 10,000 or more $1.35. Prompt 
delivery. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
For" Sale—Cow 


Peas—Most all 
Soja beans, 


chufas, _ etc, 
LaGrange, N. 


varieties. 
, 


“Tomato Plants, $1.25 thousand; 10,000, $10. 


| Cabbage and collard plants, $1.50 thousand: 
| leading 


varieties. 


Oaklin Farm, 
North Carolina. 


Salisbury, 
Tomato, 


Egg Plant, ‘Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, 


Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
Ask oe price list. Geo. M. Todd, 
Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga. 
~~ Crimson 
crop 





Clover, 


sur r Clover | seed. ~ New 
seed rye; 


Appler and Bancroft oats; 
‘WwW rite for ee list. Hickory 
Cc 


Se ed Co., Hickory, N. 


Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthemum plants; 
Caladium bulbs, and a full line of green- 
house and bedding plants. Ask for catalog. 
xeo. M, Todd, Greensboro, N. 


For Sale—Select 
Oats—Five-bushel bags, one fifty; 
bur clover, one seventy bushel. 
Smith, Seedsman, Anderson, S. C. 


graded Fulghum Seed 
screened 
Furman 
Nancy Hall Potato Plants, , 500, $1.2 1. 000, 
$2. Tomato plants, 50c, 100; 300, $1.: Cab- 
bage plants, 500, $1.15; 1,000, $1. 50, postpaid. 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, _Virginia. 


Sudan Grass—The most wonderful “hay 
grass of the age. Grows on any kind of soil. 
Send for descriptive circular. Also have cot- 
ton seed, cane seed, June corn, Feterita, 
Milo, Kafir, etc. The Texas Seed Breeding 
Farms, Sherman, Texas, 








Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, ‘‘Provi- 
dence,” ‘‘Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,” and 
“Sugar Yam," $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c, 
per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free. Wm. 
Dinsmore, Fila. 

Nancy Hall, 
Vineless (not bunch) 
$1.75; Peachbloom 


by ex- 
10,000, $15. Pep- 


Yam and 
Sweet Potato Plants, 
(best grown), $2; Per- 
batus and Prolific, $1.50 per 1,000; by ex- 
press. .500, postpaid, $1.50. June Pink, Ear- 
liana, Stone, Beauty, and Ponderosa tomato 
plants, stocky, grown thin on beds, $2 for 
1,000; $1.25 for 600, by express. 50 cents per 
100, $1.25 for 300, postpaid. Re-rooted to- 
mato plants, double price. Damp moss on 
roots, Free catalog. Wakefield Plant Farm, 
Charlotte, mm. ©. 


Summer. Cabbage Plants—Damp moss and 
oiled paper on roots of each bundle of fifty. 
Send 40 cents for 190; 75 cents for 200; $1.50 
for 500, by mail. $1 for 500, $1.50 for 1,000, 
by express, Summer tomato plants, stocky, 
30 cents for 50, 50 cents for 100, $1 for 300, 
by mail; $1.25 for 500, $2 for 1,000, by ex- 
press. Pepper and eggplants, 50 cents for 
50, by mail. Celery, 50 cents for 100, $1 for 
300, by mail. Wakefield Plant Farms, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS ANDCOLLEGES 


Money Lent on Scholarships — 
guaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. 
Business College, » Lynchburg, Va. 


Triumph, Norton, Y 











Positions 
Piedmont 


Wate hmaking, ag ngraving, “Optics, 
keeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, 
ing, Telegraphy, Drawing, 
Mainline wires in school. 
Busine *ss School, 


~ Book- 
Typewrit- 
Civil Service, ete, 
Write us. Spence’s 
Goldsboro, BH. Cc, 

Young _ Men and “Ladies 
phy, Railway Agency, 
egraph Penmanship. 


Learn Telegra- 
Typewriting and Tel- 
Our school established 
twenty-six years. Indorsed by Railway Offi- 
cials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for our graduates, Course completed 
in few months. Expenses low. Positions 
fuaranteed under written contract. Rapid 
promotion, Big descriptive catalog free, 
Write today. Great opportunities in the 
railway service. Southern School of 
raphy. Box 383-A, Newnan, Ga. 





Triumph Sweet Potato Slips- —In June, at 
$1.50 per 1,000 in July, at $1 per 1,000. Ad- 
dress Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Nancy Hall and Vineless potato slips for 
sale at $1.50 per 1,000, by May 25. N, A. 
Hartsfield, Wake Forest, N. C., R. F. D. 2. 


Hanover Yam, Vineless Nancy Hall, Big 
Stem Jersey Potato Plants—Immediate ship- 
ment, $1.50 thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury, N. @ 

Southern Queen Potato Slips- $1.2 5 ; per 
1,000; 4,000 or more, $1 per 1,000. Order 
now. J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hick- 
ory, North Ce arolina, 
3arringer Pride 
yellow 
“Try them.” 


The Famous _ John B. 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; 
and juicy, $1.50 per thousand, 
J. B. Barringer, Newton, N. C., 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Send for Free 
and Their Cost. 
ent Attorneys, 
ington, D. C. 





Booklet—All 
Shepherd & 


Campbell, 
500-L, Victor 


Pat- 


not some 
and 
Fore 


Insect-Bag—lIt kills flies, 
Safe, simple, economical 
Twenty-five cents in stamps, 
Roxobel, N. CG. 

For Sale—Second-hand bags. Quality guar- 
anteed. Prices right. Send for free sam- 
ples and price List D-10. Richmond Bag 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va, 


Flour, Meal, Feeds, 
will sell you direct, 
for prices. Address, 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Corn, and Oats—We 
All freight paid. Write 
Cedar City Mills, Dept. 


| 


Prompt | 
Write for | 


Pine | 


Pure and free from 
| visible 


} Bent on 


BENBOW’S 
| Annual Cow Sale 


Twen 
Fine Jersey Cows 
at Auction, 


Saturday, June 20, 


At Ogburn’s Stables, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


These.cows are now fresh, 234 


to5 years old; heavy 
milkers. 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


W. E. BENBOW, Oak Ridge, N. C. 


Best Home Canners—All sizes; 
methods. Illustrated literature free. 
quarters for cans and labels. 
Royal Home Canner Co., 
tanooga, Tenn, 





latest 
Head- 
Write today. 
Dept. 121, Chat- 





Type writers! Rebuilt and second-hand 


Remingtons in perfect order, guaran- 
Suitable for any use; bargain prices; 
approval, Write’ for particulars, 


teed. 


C.. 3 


| C 5 Goldston, 30x 556, Ric hmond, Va 


| @ little 
| venience of merchants and farmers, 


| partment, 


it intere sted. _D. 


| high 


| bottom lands. 
iw. 2 





| Terms 
jing this and other 


| ville, 





|} Protestant 
| real farm 


Teleg- | 


About Patents | 


Bldg., Wash- | 


| merchandise, 





‘Men of Ideas and Inventive Abitity— 
Should write for new “Lists of Inventions.’ 
Patent Buyers-and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph 
& Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FREE—‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies,” 
booklet printed by us for the cone 
It con- 
tains the names and addresses of most of 
our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 
book of reference. Address Advertising De- 
Progressive Farmer, and it will be 
cheerfully sent without cost to you. 


(|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
uo man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory —— as 
to his honesty and b r 














Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. Cc. 


Farm 
your 


Lands—Get my 
wants, R, EL 


new list. 
Prince, Raleigh, 
Sale—Good Farm in 
-Kasy terms. Write 
Cowart, 


Tell me 


Ware County, 
for — 
Fairfax, Ga 


For 
Georgia- 
For Sale—Eighty Acres—Practically le vel; 
fine land; enough saw timber on place to 
pay for it. Price $15 per acre; easy terms, 
Allen_ Banks, Troy, Ss. Cc. 
_ —— —_— —t — 
If you want to buy a chicken ‘farm, grain 
farm, stock farm, or a nice home in splendid 
manufacturing town in 5 minutes walk of 


school, write W. F. Lambert Coles 
Store, N.C 


Three South Side 
Staunton Rivers. One, 
each. Fine dwellings, barns; fenced, Fine 


They are bargains. Write to 
South Boston, Va. 





Plantations, Dan & 
1,130—900 642 acres 


Hill, 
For Sale—Excellent bright tobacco farm, 
319 acres; 1% miles from good’ town. Splen- 
did dwelling and necessary outhouses. Fine 
orchard and water. Almost level, 90 acres 
in cultivation. Bargain at $6,500. For full 
particulars, and catalog of other farms, write 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 

No. 512—100-acre 2 


Virginia Orchard-Farm, 
$10, 000— CcTwo 


miles from railroad station, 
Excellent soil, rolling, well adapted to fruit 
or general farming. A two-story frame 
house, nine rooms, two porches, in beautiful 
well shaded lawn; necessary outbuildings. 
Skillfully handled orchard of 1,800 trees. 
reasonable, For particulars regard- 
Virginia properties, ad- 
dress Edward S. Wilder & Co., Charlottes- 
Virginia, 





‘For ‘Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—‘True to to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms, Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia, Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 

A Farm Bar gain— -206 
adapted to corn, wheat, tobacco, 
acres open, » acres meadow, 
timber, oak, pine, cedar, poplar; 
not saplings, Land rolling, 
large barn; 4-room_ house, 
100 acres woven wire 
sand-clay road; 14% 
land, WN, C.t 1% 


land, 
grass. 40 
balance in 
saw timber, 
well watered; 
outhouses, ete, 
fence; 4% mile new 
miles southwest of Ep- 
miles of Presbyterian and 
Methodist church and high 
school; iles yest of Hillsboro, Owner 
lives in Ge E If you are looking for a 

n this farm at $30 per acre 
is the best one ever offered. Terms, % cash, 
balance in 1—2 years. Progressive Building 
& Real Estate Co., N. W, Brown, Manager, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


acres of fine 


9 
i 


Dealers Prefer Advertised Goods 

Walk through the store of any live, up-to- 
date dealer and you will see that most of 
his stock is made up of advertised lines of 


The reason for this is 
know the advertised article 
than the unknown article, 
vertiser will stand behind 
guarantee satisfaction, 


that the dealers 
is usually better 
and that the ad- 
his article and 


This is important to the 
to hold his trade, for it 
much of the responsibility. 

Most of the articles 
Progressive Farmer 
some dealer near you, 


dealer who wants 
relieves him of 


advertised 
can be 


in The 
purchased of 

















‘Saturday, 


June 13, 


Soy Beans, an Important Crop for 
Southern Farmers 


1914] 


(Concluded from page 5 this issue) 


soil. The planting should not take 
place until the land is warm; a good 
time being just after corn is planted. 
The soy bean may, however, be sown 
earlier than the cowpea. When sown 
in rows, the cultivation should be 
shallow and sufficiently thorough and 
frequent to keep down grass and 
,weeds and to maintain a good dust 
mulch. 
Rotation 


OY beans are particularly valuable 
in short rotations with the small 
grains. The latter is removed in time 
in the spring for the soy beans to be 
planted and these, in turn, harvested 
sufficiently early in the fall to allow 
time for getting in the small grains. 
This crop may be used in the place 
of cowpeas in almost any rotation in 
which the former is used. Soy beans 
do not seem to benefit an immediate- 
ly succeeding crop as much as does a 
crop of clover or cowpeas. Soy beans 
fit in the rotations of the Southern 
States about as red clover does in the 
Northern states. 
A good rotation for the mountain 
section is one as follows: 
First year—corn with 
the corn after the first 


wheat sown in the fall, 
Second yvyear—W heat, 


soy beans sown in 
working or two; 


with red clover sown 
broad the wheat in the spring at the 
rate of 12 to 15 pounds per acre, 

Third year—red clover, 


ast on 


For the Coastal Plain sectiona good 
rotation will be as follows: 


First year—corn, 
the corn. 

Second } and hairy vetch sown 
on the land during the previous fall; follow 
with cowpeas. 

Third ur 
sown in the 


with soy beans sown in 


year—oats 
. 


-cotton, with 


atter 


‘lover 


picking 


crimson 


cotton the first 


Harvesting for Hay 


HE harvesting should take place 

after the pods have begun to 
form well, but before fully grown. 
If left until the pods are ripe, the 
peas will shatter out badly, the leaves 
will fall and the stems become too 
woody. There is a rapid decline in 
the feeding value of the stems as the 
plant approaches maturity. In cut- 
ting, an ordinary mowing machine 


with side delivery attachment or self- 
rake reaper may generally be used 
most satisfactorily. They should be 
cured as recommended for cowpeas, 
exercising care that the vines be ex- 
posed to direct sunlight as little as 
possible after they have wilted in the 
swath in order to prevent the leaves 
from falling off. After wilting, they 
should be raked into windrows and 
there remain for a day or two, after 
which, if the weather has been favor- 
able, they should go into cocks or 
bunches. In good weather they may 
go into the barn after remaining in 
the cocks or shocks for about a week. 
In curing, usually best results are se- 
cured by the use of curing frames, 
these being so constructed as to ad- 
mit of a thorough ventilation of air 
to the center of the pile. Stacking 
around a single pole has in many 
sections given good results with soy 
beans. The piles should be relatively 
high in proportion to their diameter. 
Every precaution possible should be 
taken in curing to save the leaves— 
the most valuable part of the plant 
for feeding purposes. On good land 
a yield of one to three or more tons 
per acre of hay should be secured. 
They do not yield as heavily as the 
cowpeas, but the dry matter contains 
more protein. When the hay is well 
dried it should be placed in the barn 
or in good sized stacks. 
For Soil Improvement 

OY beans possess very high value 

for soil-improving purposes, but 
they do not seem to leave the soil in 
as good condition when removed as do 
cowpeas and the clovers. It has been 
estimated that the value of the fer- 
tilizing constituents contained in this 
crop plowed into the soil as a green 
manure is $2.44 per ton. As from six 
to ten tons of green matter will be 
produced, it will be seen what great 


value this crop possesses for soil im- 
provement. Soy bean hay, on an av- 
erage, contains 2.48 per cent nitrogen, 
0.40 per cent phosphoric acid, and 1.32 
per cent potash, which at the prevail- 
ing commercial prices for these con- 
stituents would amount to $12.10 per 
ton of hay. Soy bean seed contain 
5.30 per cent nitrogen, 1.87 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 1.99 per cent 
potash. These, at commercial valu- 
ations, would make the amount of 
them contained in each bushel of soy 
beans worth 78 cents for fertilizing 
purposes. 
For Soiling Purposes 


OY beans as a soiling crop is be- 

coming recognized by stockmen 
and dairymen. It has a high feeding 
value and yields abundantly, and by 
planting at different times, a continu- 
ous succession of green forage can be 
provided for six to eight weeks dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer and 
early fall. The crop grows well dur- 
ing drouth and may come on when 
other ercps have wilted and dried. 
They have been found to be superior 
to a mixture of oats and Canada field 
peas as a soiling crop. On good soil, 
10 tons or more of green, succulent, 
rich feed may be secured per acre. 
This crop may also be put in the silo. 
It is usually combined with corn in 
making ensilage of it. as it does not 
do well alone as it seems to ferment 
badly, but when mixed with corn this 
trouble does not seem to develop. 
For silage, the plants should be cut 
as soon as the pods are well devel- 
oped, but before they are ripe. For 
soiling the cutting should begin at 
flowering and may continue until the 
pods are three-fourths grown. In 
putting soy beans in the silo they 
should be arranged in alternate lay- 
ers with some forage crop like corn, 
making the corn layers double thick- 
ness, 


For Pasturage 


HIS crop is rich in protein and is 

particularly suited for grazing 
hogs, especially when grown for soil- 
improvement. When the plants are 
young and tender, hogs will eat prac- 
tically the whole plant, but after they 
become mature, hard and woody, they 
will not be eaten so readily. By plant- 
ing the same variety at different dates 
or by using varieties of different dates 
of maturity, the grazing may be ex- 
tended over a considerable period. At 
the Alabama Station an average daily 
gain of 1.02 pounds was made by pigs 
on soy bean pasture. The hogs should 
be turned into the pasture about the 
time the first pods begin to ripen. If 
in harvesting a considerable amount 
of seed shell out on the ground, hogs 
may be used to gather these. The 
melting point of the fat of hogs pas- 
tured on soy beans has been found to 
be 10 to 11 degrees F. lower than 
that from hogs fattened on corn 
alone. A great objection to the soy 
bean as a pasture crop is that the 
plants soon after maturity begin to 
drop their leaves. Although used 
largely for pasturing hogs, all kinds 
of livestock may be pastured on it. 


Feeding Value 


OY beans contain a very high feed- 

ing value, the hay being fully as 
valuable as that of alfalfa for feeding 
to livestock. The grain is more valu- 
able as a supplementary feed than 
cottonseed meal for the production 
of pork, mutton, milk, butter, beef 
and wool. The seed contain about 34 
per cent protein and 47 per cent fat, 
and a bushel of them contains more 
than three times the amount of di- 
gestible protein, fat and ash contain- 
ed in a bushel of corn. Soy beans 
should not be fed alone, but instead 
fed with some grain like corn. The 
seed contain not only much protein 
but are also high in oil content. For 
milk and butter production soy bean 
meal is fully equal in feeding value 
to cottonseed meal. 


No, 
have a 
than to 


Irate parent 
her. I won't 
more brains 


sirrce 


You 
son-in-law 


can’t have 
who has no 
want to marry a girl 
with no more sense than my daughter has 
shown in allowing you to think you could 
have her.—From Life 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 








FROM ACORN TO TREE 


ANY years ago, a young druggist 

in a west Tennessee town be- 
gan selling a remedy for chills that 
seemed to have real merit. The fame 
of the remedy spread and he finally 
had to prepare it in large quantities. 
This, of course, meant he was making 
money and he began to spend (judi- 
ciously) a part of his earnings in ad- 
vertising. . 

As stated, that was many years ago 
but today this country-town druggist 
is many times a millionaire and those 
people who took and held on to stock 
in his little enterprise are now rich 
and getting richer. 

Somebody asked him 
“Mr. Grove, what is it that makes 
that stuff sell so”? The old gentle- 
man smiled, lowered his voice a trifle 
and said—“printer’s ink, mostly.” 

An analysis of most every success- 
ful business will show it is composed 
of a considerable quantity of printer’s 
ink. 


one day— 





VINEGAR AND SODA 
OMEBODY has sent us an adver- 


tisement for sheep. To his adver- 
tisement he added, “also coon dogs 
for sale.” 

We wouldn’t insert the “coon dog’ 
clause because we have had too much 
trouble adjusting disputes as to what 
is and what isn’t a good “coon dog.” 

3ut the question that puzzles us is 
—how can a man raise sheep and 
“coon dogs” together? 

Too many “coon dogs” in the South 
now—mostly owned by two-legged 
“coons.” 

They break up enough quail nests 
every year to make a dog law neces- 
sary—even if they killed no sheep or 
spread no hydrophobia. Virginia has 
a dog law. How about your State? 


’ 





WE HAVE OUR TROUBLES 


ECAUSE we refused his advertis- 

ing of a patent medicine, one of 
our old, old subscribers wrote us to 
stop his paper and added “you must 
think me a crook.” 

The advertisement was for a sup- 
posed-to-be-cure for a very preva- 
lent ailment and one that all high- 
class physicians agree can only be 
relieved by medicines and only cured 
by an operation. 

But suppose this man really has a 
‘sure cure.” Why should we, for 
money, flare in the faces of people 
not so afflicted such ugly subjects? 

When somebody is sick in a home 
—do we allow our little sisters to 
hear all the doctor says? 

When the garbage man calls for re- 
fuse—do we all pile onto his dump 
cart to see its contents? 

There are so many more beautiful 
things in life than there are u 
why inflict on everybody the ugl 

Other papers can turn their col- 
umns into dump carts to haul filth 
into sweet clean homes but when 
The Progressive Farmer has to make 
its living that way—the paper will 
die. 

A paper that admits that it can’t 
live without such advertising—admits 
at the same time it isn’t worthy of 
real life and it’s better off dead. 


‘ 


gly— 
¥ 


> 





HE HAS A “CREDIT” 


R. JOHN T. Carroll, of Moore- 
head, Miss., writes under date of 
May 30: 

“Please take our ad out of your pa- 
per, and hold balance for future ad- 
vertising. You surely have the best 
farm paper that goes to press. We 
couldn’t do without it. If anybody 
has anything to sell and will put an 
ad in your paper it will 
gone.” 

All right, Mr. Carroll, but hurry 
back. A “credit” entry on the books 
worries me 
“debit” entry. 


soon be 


almost as much as a 








li The 


Progressive 
Farmer Helps 


You It Will 
Help Others 


Tell your friends about our pa- 
per and about our special offer of 
25 cents to December 1, 1914 (for 


new subscribers only), and ask 


them to give you 25 cents to send 


in for them. 


WE WILL GIVE YOU THIS 
SPLENDID CAMERA for a club of 


only ten new trial subscriptions. 


The Premo Jr. “Model B” 


This is the Premo Camera of the 
box type with universal focus lens, 
the instrument 


simplest for pic- 


ture making that can be devised. 


And it produces excellent results 


in the hands of children or the 


grown-up amateur. 


Loads in daylight with the PRE- 
MO FILM PACK. 
drop in film pack, and all is ready. 


Open back, 


To take pictures, 
the 
the 
and 


simply point 
camera at any object, locate 
same in finder, press button, 
it’s photographed. 


It has two finders, one for hori- 


zontal and one for vertical pic- 


tures, and the shutter is absolutely 


automatic, working for time or 


instantaneous exposures without 


previous setting. 


Makes 2% X3% pictures and per- 


mits the ‘removal of one or more 
films at any time for development 


in tray or tank. 


Full 


are included with each camera. 


and complete instructions 


Every family should have a cam- 
era to take pictures of the children 
as they are growing and develop- 
ing into manhood and womanhood, 
and of the home and home scenes 
Also of places or persons you see 
when traveling. HERE IS YOUR 
CHANCE TO GET ONE WITH- 
OUT COST. 

We will send you this splendid 
camera, charges prepaid, for a club 
of Ten New Trial Subscriptions at 
25 Cents Each. 

Address, 
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makes all your buildings lasting- 

ly weatherproof. The natural 

oils of this asphalt give it life. 
The KANT-LEAK KLEET macs seams 

weathertight. Write for samples and the Good 

Roof Guide Book. 

The Barhe P: 

Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing 
Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco 
hicago 
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The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine makes friends with everybody. 
It is the friend of the farmer, of his wife, his 
family, the hired men, and his thirsty cattle. 
Why Not? It relieveshimeelf, family and hired 
he!p of a disagreeable job and administers to 
the wants of his faithful animal servants. 

It is very simple to run and entirely safe. 
The operating cost is very small. It comes al] 
ready to run and needs no belts, braces or 
special platform. 

Besides pumping, it will run the grindstone, 
churn, separator, wash machine, etc. It is 
as handy as the thumb on your hand. 

Let us send you our Oatalog No. 17 and fully 
describe the wonderful little engine to you. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


























6 PALMER ST. MADISON, WIS. 
[EC EER LET us tell you how to catch 
“ g ~*~ EE them where you think there are 
os bi none. We make the famous 
Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. Write 


EOREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA, 
































Lightning 
causes 75% 
roof fires but it never 
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THIS SIGNATURE IS 
WHAT YOU SAVE 


‘ YY 
Yy 
i, 


Here is a list of the fine things she got for herself and family, just 
by saving the signatures of Arbuckles’ Coffee packages : 


For herself and daughters 
Silk stockings; an ostrich feather: 

lace curtains; six German silver tea- 

spoons; a neck chain and pendant; 5 


yards of blue serge. 
And, at the same 
real coffee value. 
She gets the rich, 


For her husband and son 


A Torrey razor; a stag handle pocket 
knife; a German Silver watch; a foun- 
tain pen; a Premo Jr. camera; halfa 
dozen handkerchiefs. 


time, she also gets the most for her money in 


tempting fragrance, the delicious taste, which 


cause more families to use Arbuckles’ Coffee than all other packaged 


coffees put together. 


It will please your family and keep them pleased. Begin using it now 


and save the signatures. 


Order a package today from your grocer. 


Sey 


Ariosa (whole bean) or the new Ground 


SEND POSTAL TO ARBUCKLE BROS. 


1.1 SVATER ST., NEW YORK 
FOR NEW PREMIUM CATALOG, 





No. 287.—French curled 
plume; 12 inches, 6 col- 
ors; 39 signatures and 2c 
stamp. 

No. 278. — Nottingham 
lace curtains. 1 yard wide, 
234 yards long. 54 signa- 
tures and 2c stamp. 


No. 293.—Genuine Torrey 
Razor. Fine steel; guaranteed 
by maker. 27 signatures and 
2c stamp 

No. 260.—Pendant and chain 
of solid rolled gold plate. 15- 
inch chain. 28 signatures and 

. 2c stamp. 


Triple wrapped 
and sealed 








damaged a roof covered with 


**We Pay the Freight’’ 


_ They are proof against fire, rain, snow, 

heat and cold. Yeed no repairs, because 

they will not rot, rust, crack, buckle, curl 

nor fall off. Can be laid on low pitch roofs 

and always look well. Give clean cistern 

water. ou can save big money by using 

this almost indestructible roofing. Buy di- 

rect from the factory. Put it on yourself 

easier and quicker than wood shingles. 
Send for our catalog and rock bottom prices before 

gou buy any roofing. Kanneberg Shingles make 

the cheapest roof you can buy, judged by serv- 

ice, the real test. Come in single shingles, 

8% to a sheet, or in clusters 2 feet by any 

length from 5 to 10 feet. Many designs 

and sizes. Write for catalog to- 

day. Be sure to give dimensions 

of your rovf and we'll tell you 

how to get the best roof at 

lowest cost. 


KANNEBERG ROOFING & 
CEILING CO. 


Kar 
neberg 
Roofing & 
Ceiling Co. 
247 Douglas 
$2., Canton, 0. 


Send catalog at once 


Est. 1886 
147 Douglas Street ; 
Canton, Ohio name 


Address 





but write today for our big 
1914 catalog of **‘Ranger?*? 


SEND NO MONEY 


Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 


astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to you. 

* you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 

tires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 

some catalog. It’s free. It contains ‘‘combination offers” 

for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 

Low FACTORY PRICES direct to you. Noone elsecan 

offer such values and such 

terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 

without jirst learning what we can offer you. Write now. 








if you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies Then call on them and ask them 


to subscribe, 


Shingles is no more than that of good wood 

shingles, there is no further cost—no trouble, no repairs— 

only the reasonable care you give the building itself. ‘The best 

roof money can buy—the tightest roof, for no storm or fire can 
penetrate Cortright Metal Shingles—no condition of the elements affect them— 
made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—the lightest roof—the handsomest 
roof, Any good mechanic can lay a Cortright roof—no solder, no seams, fewest 
nails, least cutting. 





Write for name of dealer near you. If we have no agent close by, we will send 
free samples, prices and full particulars direct to you. 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 
160 N. 5th Ave., Chicago 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.wis:, CHICAGO, ILL. | 





The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guranteed. 





